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By ROBERT 


‘HE Japanese seem to admire the real- 
istic in drama asin art. The mur- 

mur of the populace as the heavy villain 
is led to execution, and the hoisting 
of the flag as the body swings into 
eternity, or as the head drops into 
the sawdust, would not suit the average 
Japanese theater-goer. The smothering 
of the victim behind the curtains, the 
Startling intelligence that the hero had 
shot himself in his bedroom, or the 
heroine had taken poison at daybreak, 
would simply fall flat with the kind of 
audiences I have seen in Tokyo, Osaka 
and Kyoto. Heads trickling with gore, 
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men committing hara-kiri, with every 
detail, and all other deadly crimes, in- 
cluding such incidents as the castigating 
or torture of witnesses, are performed in 
front of the audience. Though the Jap- 
anese drama had its origin twelve cen- 
turies ago in comedy, or rather song and 
saru-gaku (literally monkey music), its 
leading dramatic author, Fukuchi Gen- 
ichiro, frankly admits «‘the place for 
recreation has been turned into something 
not much different from the infernal 
regions.’”’ In the early days of the Jap- 
anese drama red cotton or paper took the 
place of the victim's blood ; now, blood- 
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like liquids, and what is called « paste- 


crimson,’’ for representing the shed- 
ding of blood, is a common thing, 


especially in the second-class theaters. 





DANJURO IN EUROPEAN DRESS. 


The scenes of torture and even of cruci- 
fixion are frightfully realistic. Though 
tragedy and pain are too often the themes 
of the far Eastern stage, the theaver in 
Japan is improving in tone, and the in- 
fluence of such men as Fukuchi Gen- 
ichiro and the great actor Danjuro has of 
late years all been in the direction of ele- 
vating the drama. 

The genesis of the Japanese drama is ob- 
scure to Europeans, but it has its attrac- 
tions, just as the Japanese stage, in spite 
of its horrors, has its fascinations. When 
in Japan last year it was my good fortune 
to make the acquaintance of Fukuchi 
Gen-ichiro, who is frequently described 
in the Japanese newspapers as_ thie 
‘peerless dramatist, whose compositions 
are performed at the largest and most 
refined theater,’’ and as the ‘highest 
living authority ’’ on all that appertains 
to the Japanese stage. I found the great 
‘drama-author,”’ as he calls himself, not 
only well versed in Chinese and Japanese 
stage mythology, and with a genealogical 
table of the Japanese drama since the 
sixth century at his finger’ ends, but I 
likewise discovered that he had a clear 


conception of both the Frenchand the Eng- 
lish theater. Speaking and reading these 
languages, and having both studied the 
European theater and heard many of the 
greatest actors, including Booth and 
Irving, Fukuchi Gen-ichiro may be said 
to possess peculiar qualifications for im- 
proving the Japanese theater without 
necessarily Europeanizing it. To aid him 
in this work he has Hori Koshi Sugurn, 
or Danjuro, as he is known on the stage, 
the greatest actor of Japan and the ninth 
descendant of the original Danjuro, who 
caine to Tokyo about A. D. 1600. By far 
the best dramatic presentations at the 
present time given in Japan are the direct 
result of the labors of these two men. 
The one is undoubtedly a great play- 
writer, from the Japanese point of view, 
and the other not only «the chief actor 
of Japan,”’ as reads his visiting card, but 
one of the greatest actors of the world. 
While Danjuro acts in both the leading 
theaters of Tokyo—the Meijiza and the 
Kabukiza—the efforts of Fukuchi Gen- 
ichiro are largely confined to the furnish- 
ing of suitable plays for the latter theater, 
with which both he and the great actor 
are closely identified. The actor is un- 
doubtedly the ninth direct descendant of 
his famous ancestor, who, more than any 

















DANJURO IN SAMURAI COSTUME. 
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other one man, lifted the dramatic pro- 
fession out of the disreputable condition 
in which it was at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. I have the Danjuro 
family tree on a diagram drawn for me 
by the great actor’s own playwright and 
friend, Fukuchi Gen-ichiro. It appears 
from it that the second and third Danjuro 
were direct male descendants ; that the 
fourth Danjuro was the son of a daughter 
of the second Danjuro, who married an 
actor. Then came the fifth and sixth 
Danjuros, in direct male succession ; but 
the seventh Danjuro was the son of the 


the female side of the house, if the great 
actor is to have a successor. 

Danjuro lives in a commodious house 
in the theatrical quarter of Tokyo. It 
must be remembered that only of late 
years has the drama been recognized as a 
respectable occupation, and it is not now 
in such high esteem as in Europe or 
America. Danjuro is the only Japanese 
actor ever invited to play before the Em- 
peror. This he did about ten years ago, 
and he is prouder of the incident than of 
all his other achievements. His daugh- 
ters told me that they observed the 
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EXTERIOK OF A JAPANESE PLAYHOUSE, 


daughter of the fifth Danjuro, who mar- 
ried a man in private life. The seventh 
Danjuro had two sons—one, the eighth 
Danjuro, who died by his own hand in 
Osaka thirty years ago, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the present and 
ninth Danjuro. The present actor must 
be nearly seventy years of age. He has no 
son, but two charming young daughters, 
who dress bewitchingly, bow down to the 
floor most gracefully, lisp a few pretty 
compliments in exquisitely broken Eng- 
lish, and dance divinely. The tenth 


Danjuro must, therefore, come through 





annual date of that event as an anniver- 
sary, and the tenth anniversary, which 
took place last June, was celebrated with 
important ceremonies and festivities in 
the Danjuro household. About the only 
item of European theatrical gossip which 
interested Danjuro was the fact that 
Henry Irving, a great English actor, had 
been knighted by the Queen of England. 
Beyond that fact, the European-American 
stage was as much a myth to Danjuro as 
the Japanese-Chinese stage would be to 
us. There was atime, he told me, when 
he would have enjoyed a trip to Europe. 
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DANJURO FIGHTING THE FLOOD. 


He liad once acted with a Russian actress 
and had been invited to go to St. Peters- 
burg. Not accepting this, he was now 
too old, and his health was not good 
enough to undertake such a change and 
the excitement of such a journey. He 
had heard much of America and was glad 
to meet American friends, but he would 
never be able to see our great country. 

General Grant, he said, had honored 
him by attending his theater, and among 
his cherished souvenirs was a beautiful 
silk stage curtain given him by the Aimer- 
ican goldier. The famous actor spoke 
hopefully of the future of dramatic art in 
Japan. He believes it can be greatly im- 
proved, and is doing what is possible to 
elevate the taste of the theater-goer. His 
invitation to perform before the Emperor 
Danjuro regarded as a good omen, for 
such a command had, up to that time, 
been unheard of in the history of the 
Japanese stage. 


I was favored with an autograph note 
from the great actor, inviting me to his 
house, and also one from Madame Ichi 
Kawaga (Yone-haclii), the leading actress 
of Japan and head of the theater in 
which the performers are all women. Both 
are interesting specimens of Japanese 
chirography. The interviews which fol- 
lowed the receipt of these polite notes 
were full of novelty and interest. In the 
case of Danjuro, after the usual greetings 
by the servants at the entrance and taking 
off my shoes, I was asked into a large room, 
one side of which opened upon a clear 
pond, in which handsome tame ducks and 
water-fowl splashed and disported them- 
selves. The garden and grotto work were 
thoroughly Japanese, and added much to 
the pleasure of the occasion. One end of 
the room contained a sort of shrine, where 
a religious ceremony had been conducted 
—possibly the shrine of the actor's ances- 
tors, or possibly some form of celebrating 
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a festival. Velvet cushions and a char- 
coal box to warm our hands were first 
brought ; then tobacco and pipes. Dan- 
juro appeared, made a profound bow, and 
seated himself upon his heels on a tatami 
mat near the center of the room. Our 
pipes were lighted, and green tea in tiny 
cups of rare cloisonné was handed around, 
followed by sweetmeats of brilliant hues. 
After we had talked an hour, small tables 
were placed in front of each guest, on 
which was clear soup in lacquer bowls, 
omelet and fish, cooked deliciously; more 
tea and confections of all kinds; next, 
small oranges, peeied and divided. Then 
we partook of sake, poured out by the 
delicate hands of the host’s daughters. 
Captivating smiles and morsels of quaint 
English, with innumerable blushes, ac- 
companied this part of the ceremony. 


Madame Yone-hachi, in her invita- 
tion to see her play, says: ‘* We shall 
begin at nine and continue until six 
in the evening.’’ Here we have a feat- 
ure of the Japanese drama that would 
hardly suit Europeans. Yet Danjuro 
practically acts each day during the 
season or life of a play from ten in the 
morning until dusk in the evening—that 
is, he is on and off the stage during those 
hours. ‘Though his hours are longer, he 
is not subject to the same amount of 
strain that an European actor, taking a 
leading part, would undergo from eight 
till eleven in the evening. The move- 
ment is slower, some plays lasting all 
day, the situations far apart, while the 
climax and dialogues dawdle along in 
truly delightful oriental fashion. Why be 
inahurry? ‘The Japanese comes to the 
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theater expecting to stay. Between the 
acts innumerable swift-footed waiters of 
both sexes noiselessly run around with 
luncheon, tea, beer and cigarettes, all of 
which are served in the tiny boxes, which 
hold from four to six people. To watch 
theoccupants of these boxes is half the fun 
of the Japanese theater. The serious-look- 
ing, sallow-complexioned men, in their 
somber, bluish-gray gowns, form a de- 
cided contrast to the gay little butterflies, 
in the brightest and most picturesque of 
costumes, fluttering at their side. And 
the coiffure of the 
latter, black as shin- 
ing anthracite, deco- 
rated with dangling 
blossoms, and built 
up with such ex- 
quisite skill that the 
height and dimen- 
sions are nothing 
short of alarming to 
the uninitiated. Yet, 
like the modern sky- 
scrapers, they do not 
seem to fall down. 
The family parties at 
the Japanese thea- 
ters are brimful of 
jollity. In fact, good 
nature and fun reign 
supreme between the 
acts, but the signal 
for the play to begin 
brings the audience, 
especially the wom- 
en, trotting back 
again. In they come 
from the several 
doors, noiselessly 
pattering along the 
highly - polished 
‘flowery ways,’’ 
over which the actors are soon to tread, 
into the little four-by-four boxes, where 
they sink down upon their heels, pre- 
pared to give undivided attention to the 
measured action of the play. 

Strange and odd as all the performers 
and the people seem at first, upon be- 
coming more familiar with the Japanese 
theater, it is easy to appreciate the excel- 
lent quality of much of the acting and the 
consummate skill displayed in the stage 
effects. True, the methods are different. 
Thus, for example, the entrance and exit 
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of the actors from the front of the house, 
through the audience, strike the unin- 
itiated as peculiar and, with the other 
curious differences, have the effect of dis- 
tracting the mind from the acting; but 
once get used to these unusual proceed- 
ings, and its fine quality is apparent. 
Danjuro is one of the most remarkable 
actors I have ever seen. He ranks with 
Irving, Booth and Salvini. His range of 
characters seems greater than his illus- 
trious European contemporaries, includ- 
ing, as they do, not only youth and 
age, priest and sol- 
dier, acrobat and 
schoolmaster, but 
the impersonation of 
female parts, which 
Danjuro renders 
with consummate 
skill. During my 
stay in Japan I had 
an opportunity of 
seeing Danjuro in 
many parts. To-day 
he appears as a 
handsome, dashing 
warrior, flashing a 
sword, on horse- 
back; to-morrow as 
a devout priest, with 
shaven head. His 
make-up is simply 
perfect. A powerful 
and spiritual prin- 
cess in one play, 
Danjuro astonishes 
you with his royal 
yet feminine bear- 
ing, and in another 
thrills you as the 
chief character in 
the magnificent at- 
tire of a courtesan, 
going through with the heavy geta, 
which is called the hachimonji ni aruku 
(figure of eight walking). Japanese 
plays are not infrequently laid in the 
Yoshiwara. The most gorgeous spec- 
tacular drama I witnessed while in Japan, 
and in some respects the most unique 
performance I ever saw in any country, 
was a new play by Fukuchi Gen-ichiro. 
In this drama Danjuro takes the leading 
part. The costumes surpass anything that 
I ever saw on the stage, and their cost, 
even in Japan, must have been enormous. 
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crystals, and wearing the 
high geta or wooden shoes 
—practically short stilts, 
without firm bracing—he 
advances, describing first 
with his right and then 
with his left foot a clean 
semi-circle, forming the 
figure eight, as a skater 
does on the outer edge. 
I have read several de- 
scriptions of the real 
cherry - blossom festival, 
as formerly witnessed in 
the Yoshiwara; but for 
costly gorgeousness and 
rich costumes, the pro- 
cesssion, as put on the 
stage of Danjuro’s the- 
ater, with the old actor in 
the réle of the most beau- 
tiful woman, certainly sur- 
passes, in bewildering ef- 
fect, any of these accounts. 

The history of the rise 
and progress of the Japan- 
ese drama is full of charm 
to lovers of romance and 
“i delvers into mythology, 
as well as to those inter- 
ested in the drama. Japan 
has its Shakespeare, who, 
by the way, was. born 
about the close of the 
same century which the 
great English bard en- 
lightened by his genius. 
Chikamatsu Monzayemon 
is described in the history 
of Japanese literature as 
‘‘bold and deep in his 
thought, striking and ad- 
'}} mirable in his language.”’ 











DANJURO ON 


The procession, as the leading characters 
slowly passed through the audience on 
the ‘flowery way," or elevated walk 
running from the stage to the front of 
the theater, suggested the stately caval- 
cade at the coronation of an Eastern po- 
tentate rather than the annual cherry- 
blossom festivals of the Yoshiwara. This 
mode of entrance for a man of Danjuro’s 
age involves a marvelous bit of acrobatic 
acting. Clad in magnificent stuffs, stiff 
with embroidery of gold and cascades of 


A [STAGE] WAR STEED. 


At Osaka there lived at 
this period (A, D. 1693- 
1734) aman named Takemoto Gidayu, who 
recited the compositions of Chikamatsu 
with such skill that their combined ef- 
forts are said to have met with great suc- 
cess, both at Kyoto and Osaka. In his 
interesting history of the drama, Fukuchi 
Gen-ichiro says of this period: 

‘‘From the era of Keian to that of 
Tenwa (A. D. 1648-1683), in Yedo (Tokyo) 
boldness, activity and gayety in the dra- 
matic plays were the characteristics which 
procured popularity ; while in Kyota and 
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Osaka the popular plays had as their 
chief feature tragedy, with its sadness 
and pain. That these communities had 
different tastes arose from the fact that 
the former had maintained its chivalrous 
and knightly temper, while the latter was 
rich in the civil and literary spirit. In the 
three great cities of the east and the west 
of Japan—Yedo (now Tokio), Kyoto and 
Osaka—noted actors appeared at this time 
in great numbers and vied with each other 
in their zeal for their art. Accordingly 
the joruri and dramas found able com- 
posers, and the theatrical plays greatly 
During the era of Tenwa the 
the wearing of 


improved. 
ordinance prohibiting 


swords at theaters checked the progress 
of the drama.”’ 

The reason for the degeneration of the 
Japanese drama from this time until the 
restoration (1868) has generally been at- 
tributed to this apparentiy harmless ordi- 
nance. The effect of the order that the 
samurai (aristocracy) should not wear 
their swords at the theater prohibited this 
class of people from attending, because no 
samurai would lay aside his sword and 
thus, even for the time being, become one 
of the common people. The managers of 
the theaters, who had been annoyed by 
the swagger of the samurai, at first re- 
joiced over the exclusion of these warriors, 
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whose quarrels and manners often caused 
trouble and bloodshed ; but, in the long 
run, its effect seems to have lowered the 
standard of the Japanese theaters. They 
were able to maintain order, but the the- 
aters soon lost caste, and, in consequence, 
vulgarity crept in, and plays and _per- 
formers deteriorated. As a result, we are 
informed that, while the plays were occa- 
sionally historical and worth seeing, the 
distinguishing features of the Japanese 
drama were to be found in social plays, a 
large majority of which dwelt upon amor- 
ous affairs of men addicted to carousing 
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nation, death on the field of battle, death 
by various substitutions, quarrels, hara- 
kiri, the pardon of the death penalty, 
executions, suicides, death on account of 
love, and other blood-curdling and san- 
guinary episodes. Indeed, it seems to 
me that almost every play I witnessed in 
Japan turned on some one or more of such 
incidents. In a conversation with Fuku- 
chi Gen-ichiro, I asked him if he thought 
European plays would suit the Japanese, 
and he told me that he believed Hamlet, 
King Lear and Macbeth could be adapted 
for the Japanese stage. He once tried to 





INA 
and fighting, and in which the Yoshiwara 
and tea houses, with the geisha girls, 
seemed to chiefly figure. In fact, to quote 
from Fukuchi Gen-ichiro: «‘ The theater 
in Japan thus reached the lowest depth 
of vulgarity, and socontinued till the last 
year of the Tokugawa Shogunate (A. D. 
1867).’’ 

The plots of the Japanese plays during 
what may be termed the period of the de- 
cadence of the Japanese theatre were, as 
a rule, of the most tragic character. The 
favorite themes were subjugation of ban- 
dlitti, conspiracy, duels, vendetta, assassi- 





PLAY FROM THE 





YOSHIWARA. 

adapt Hamlet to the Japanese theater, 
but frankly confessed his failure. ++ There 
are many beautiful points of sentiment 
ina play like Hamlet,"’ said he, ‘that 
would be entirely lost to the Japanese 
audience.: In time we may educate our 
people to an appreciation of such plays, 
but the mind of our average theater-goer 
could not comprehend the beauties of 
Shakespeare.’’ In fact, the educated 
classes of Japan have never patronized 
the drama and do not, to any great ex- 
tent, to-day. They amuse themselves in 
other ways. No matter how good the 
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play, how clever the actors, the educated 
and fashionable people of Japan will not 
co to the theater. In olden times the 
governing classes of the empire looked 
upon the theater as a means of giving 
the lower classes moral instruction in 
what they were pleased to call principles 
of loyalty, filial piety, fidelity and justice. 
The true meaning of this was the incul- 
cation of a feudal obedience to their su- 
periors. Mixed up with much that was 
immoral, vulgar and bad may be found 
illustrated the idea that any crime is 
justifiable in order to show loyalty to 
your daimio (liege lord). Hence a 
favorite plot is the sacrifice of 

vour own child to advance the in 
terests or save the life of the 

ruler of your province. Such 

a crime, with a purpose of this 


A STAGE 


sort in view, as the murder by the father’s 
own hands of his favorite son, or even a 
man’s wife, would be entirely justifiable. 
To commit similar crimes at the bidding 
of parents would also be in accordance 
with these extravagant and exaggerated 
notions of loyalty. ‘The voluntary retire- 
ment of a daughter to the Yoshiwara to 
help indigent parents, is supposed to be 
a noble trait, and would be 
applauded even to this day 
by a Japanese audience ina 
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second-class theater. It is claimed by 
Japanese historians that while thesamurai 
class were permitted to attend dramatic 
performances, these ideas were less prev- 
alent, and that none of the cruelties 
already described were seen on the stage. 
In short, the theaters degenerated into 
places of amusement for the lower classes, 
and the standard of the plays was grad- 
ually lowered until, as Fukuchi Gen- 
ichiro says, ‘‘meek- 
ness came to be mis- 
taken for weakness, 
violence for courage, 
cruelty for clear- 
sightedness, and 
charity for want of 
courage; in short, the 
plays ran wild, be- 
vond the borders of 
human thought and 
feeling.’’ In fact, the 
central idea seems to 
be loyalty and faith- 
fulness, which were 
regarded as the good 
itself, to practice 
which any crime 
whatsoever was jus- 
tifiable, and the legal 
punishment that was 
incurred in  conse- 
quence came to be 
looked upon not only 
as no disgrace, but as 
honorable and com- 
mendable. One of 
the first things neces- 
sary to improve the 
Japanese drama is 
to purge it of the 
cruel and inhuman 
events with which it 
abounds. 

This is undoubt- 
edly the weak spot 
in the Japanese stage 
as we find it to-day. 
The popular taste seems as badly viti- 
ated in this direction in Japan as it is with 
us in the direction of vulgar vaudeville. 
The one extreme is about as injurious as 
the other to true dramatic art. 

Woman has played a curious and some- 
what fitful part in the drama of Japan. 
When the bard of Avon was writing the 
greatest plays the world has yet known 
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(A. D. 1592-1611), there appeared in the 
province of Idzumo a beautiful dancing 
girl named Okuni, who not only greatly 
improved her art, but created a new era 
in the Japanese drama. When about 
twenty vears of age, the beautiful Okuni 
left Idzumo for Kyoto, and there by her 
talent produced plays; and surrounding 
herself by clever actors, played comedies 
which, though they have not been pre- 
served in books, left 
their impress upon 
the Japanese stage. 
According to tradi- 
tion, Okuni is repre- 
sented with her hair 
in wild confusion, 
a golden crown upon 
her head, and _ar- 
rayed in  emibroid- 
ered garments of ex- 
quisite beauty. She 
is also said to have 
worn the priest’s 
robe with a kamo- 
gane and a rosary of 
crystals hanging 
from her neck. Again 
it is said that she 
clothed herself in 
beautiful male attire, 
and wore a pair of 
swords of fine make 
and a set of minia- 
ture boxes in her gir- 
dle. The plays of this 
remarkable woman 
were historical and 
pathetic, and they are 
known to this day as 
Okunikabuki—the 
playsofOkuni. These 
performances became 
very popular notonly 
in Kyoto, but in the 
other large cities. 
Okuni increased the 
variety of the art as 
well as the plot of the play. In fact, those 
who have studied the history of Japanese 
drama declare the school of activity 
started by the beautiful and accomplished 
Okuni, of Idzumo, did much to develop 
some of the best features of Japanese 
stage art. 

Two centuries ago most of the actors 
and all of those best known to fame were 
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women. Men in those joyous days were 
only allotted secondary parts. The ene- 
mies of womankind, however, were able 
to secure an edict, and from 1644 to 1881 
the public appearance of women on the 
stage was forbidden, and men were sub- 
stituted for them. Men who thus per- 
sonate women are called « onnagata.’’ It 
is almost impossible for Europeans to tell 
them from women, so perfectly are they 
trained. A glance at the photograph of 
the most famous onnagata confirms this. 
Women are now, though slowly, return- 
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ing to the stage, and the theater in Tokyo, 
in which Yone-hachi is the leading lady, 
is well worth a visit. All the performers 
are women, and as the theater is small, 
they do very well. Danjuro told me he 
was in favor of women taking parts on 
the stage with men, and encouraged it in 
his own theater whenever he found a 
woman capable of acting. ‘There 
physical objections in large theaters, like 
the Kabukiza, to the employment of 
women, The Japanese woman, both 
through heredity and training, walks 


are 
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with contracted chest and a lily-like 
droop of the head, not unpleasing to the 
eye, but disastrous to the proper use of 
the voice, which never carries bevond 
the first rows. Great physical endurance 
is also necessary. ‘Tests by the pedometer 
tell that chief actors walk every day from 
twelve to twenty miles on the stage, 
while the strongest Japanese woman sub- 
mitted to the test could hardly exceed 
five. This is largely due to the incon- 
venient dress and manner of turning in 
the toes 

Such is the Japanese stage past and 
present. Originating centuries ago in 
the religious rites and mythology of this 
remarkable people, coupled with dancing, 
with song and with the music of stringed 
instruments and the beating of tom-tomis 
and wooden sounding-boards, it has pro- 
gressed and developed until we find it 
to-day full of fascination and interest and 
capable of great improvement. Tike the 
drama of Europe, the Japanese drama has 
passed through many vicissitudes ; and 
now that the highest nobles in the land 
can visit the theater without disgrace, 


and the Emperor himself sends for the 
greatest actor to perform in his august 
presence, it has been restored to its proper 
place, and is now in a position to advance 
in beauty and excellence. I have shown 
that there are good actors and some 
good actresses in Japan. ‘There is also 
abundant material for plays to be derived 
from Japanese mythology, history, war 
records, without resorting to inhuman 
crimes, revolting realism, or disgusting 
vulgarity. The Japanese are very fond 
of statistics, and, as we know, are an exact 
people. There is an old tradition that 
sums up a mats character in ten parts. 
If seven parts are good and three bad, the 
good must predominate and the bad be 
buried with his bones; if the reverse, 
then the good goes to the grave with his 
ashes, and in history the man ranks as 
all bad. Applying this formula to the 
native drama, we may safely say that 
seven parts of it are good; and if those 
responsible for it would only bury the 
three reprehensible parts, the result would 
be a great improvement and, perhaps, a 
much more brilliant future. 
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FIGHTING SNOW-DRIFTS—FOR MIDSUMMER READING. 


By LEwis McLouru. 


MAGINE a drifted expanse of snow 
that looks like a frozen ocean and 
that, unbroken by tree or hill or house 
or living thing, seems to reach tothe Arc- 
tic zone. Through it a hundred-ton ro- 
tary snow-plow, almost buried from sight, 
is boring its way, with an arch of spout- 
ing snow thrown over the telegraph wires, 
fifty or a hundred feet away from the 
track. ‘That is one of the interesting 
sights of a winter in Dakota. 

Two great railroad companies own and 
operate about two thousand five hundred 
miles of line in the new state of South 
Dakota. The Chicago and Northwestern 
company has two nearly parallel tracks 
crossing the state from the Minnesota 
line to the Missouri river, and only about 
fifty miles apart. It has another crossing 
the state diagonally from the Iowa state 
line, on the southeast, to near the middle 
point of the line separating the two Da- 
kotas. The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul road has three nearly parallel lines 
crossing the state from east to west, and 
intersecting lines connecting these main 
lines. 

All these east and west lines cross the 
wide valley of the James river, and the 


north and south lines, at short distances 
from each other, follow that valley for al- 
most its entire length into North Dakota. 
Though other companies own spurs of 
road of greater or less length, still the 
chief railroad system of the state belongs, 
in about equal shares, to the companies 
first named. 

These lines have been all completed for 
ten years; the main ones for fifteen years. 
Although built and operated, like other 
enterprises of the kind, for gain, and 
although their exactions have often been 
the subject of more or less reasonable 
complaint, still these railroads were the 
one indispensable agency which made 
rapid settlement of the state possible, and 
which still makes the state habitable. 
They were built in advance of settlement. 
Settlers, fifteen or sixteen years ago, waited 
impatiently for their rapidly extending 
lines, and then, with the lumber for their 
houses, their teams and their household 
goods, hurried on close after the construc- 
tion trains, took up the lands, and built 
villages along the track as fast as the 
rails were laid. 

Gain was the object. The settlers came 
to raise wheat upon the cheap and mar- 
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velously fertile lands, and the railroads 
built their lines far into the unsettled 
prairie country for the sake of the rich 
revenues they would earn in carrying 
that wheat to market. The transporta- 
tion of the wheat crop from the two Da- 
kotas to Minneapolis and Chicago for 
the last sixteen vears has given to the 
railroads at least fifty millions of dollars 
in freight receipts. During some of the 
years from 1888 to 1894, on account of 
low prices and dry seasons, hard times 
were experienced. The profits of the rail- 
roads were cut off, and the settlers in 
some of the newer portions of the state, 
by reason of.unrealized expectations and 
of scanty accumulations, sometimes be- 
caine impoverished to the point of suf- 
fering. Then the great railroads, actuated 
by interest, as well as philanthropy, came 
to the relief of the needy settlers and 
brought them, freight free, train loads of 
fuel and food for man and beast. 

Winter railroading on the prairies of 
the Dakotas has always been laborious 
and often painful to the trainmen, and 
expensive to the companies. 

From January to May, in 1881, the main 
railroad lines in South Dakota were com- 
pletely blockaded and all traffic sus- 
pended. It was a winter, like the last, 
of unprecedented depth of snow-fall. The 
ordinary snow-plow soon became useless 
in the deepening drifts, and hand shovel- 
ing was utterly inadequate to the task of 
keeping the rails clear. Many miles of 





high snow fences, so placed as to protect 
the cuts from being filled with the snow 
that drifts before the constant winds of 
these extended plains, have been helpful, 
but not sufficient. Nearly every winter 
frequent blockades of the main lines have 
been suffered for two or three days at a 
time. 

More trouble, however, has usually 
been experienced in central and western 
Minnesota than in South Dakota, for the 
reason that generally there is a larger 
snow-fall there, and for the further reason 
that the constructing engineers learned, 
as they carried the lines westward, that it 
was best to make few heavy cuts and fills, 
even at the expense of sharper grades and 
shorter curves. Military engineers had 
learned this lesson long before. So the 
railroad tracks in the Dakotas are largely 
laid up hill and down over the long un- 
dulations of the prairies, with compara- 
tively little excavating or filling. Con- 
sequently, when a train reaches the west- 
ern borders of Minnesota it has passed, 
ordinarily, across to the Missouri river 
without further obstruction by snow. 

The winter of 1896-97 was, however, aii 
exception—a regular record-breaker—so 
far as winter railroading was concerned. 
It set in at least six weeks earlier than 
usual. The first snow of the last days of 
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October had not disappeared when it was 
reénforced by the snow and ice storm of 
Thanksgiving time; nor had that gone 
when the heavy snow of Christmas came. 
Snow then continued to fall at frequent 
intervals, especially in the vallev of the 
James river, where snow is not usually 
abundant, until that entire region, a hun- 
dred miles wide and extending across the 
state, north and south, from Nebraska to 
North Dakota, was buried under an enor- 
mous accumulation. This mass of snow, 
swept by the almost constant winds of 
that immense plain, was whirled into 


If, from the middle of January to the 
middle of March, 1897, there had been no 
better devices for clearing the tracks of 
snow than there were fifteen years ago, 
the central and western portions of the 
state, east of the Missouri river, would 
have had no trains, no mails and no sup- 
plies for two months. Even as it was, 
some of the smaller lines and branch 
roads were completely blockaded and 
abandoned for nearly one-half of the 
winter. 

The principal trouble was on the great 
main lines that cross the vallev between 
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WAITING FOR A PLOW-TRAIN 10 CLEAR THE TRACK. 


eddies about the slightest obstructions, 
filled up the «‘draws,’’ or valleys worn 
by the spring rains, and piled up in drifts 
sometimes twenty feet high. Village 
streets were banked full; prairie ‘*shacks,”’ 
or homesteaders’ houses, were buried and 
railroad cuts filled. Even where there 
were no cuts, if the configuration of the 
ground surface favored such accumula- 
tions, drifts of snow were heaped up for 
long distances as high as the tops of the 
cars. In this region the keen frost disin- 
tegrates the snow in such a way that it 
will flow or drift like dry sand. 


the watershed that separates the valley 
of the Big Sioux river, on the east, from 
that of the James river, to the shed be- 
tween the latter stream and the Missouri. 
This distance is about a hundred miles. 
Here all railroading was done at the great- 
est disadvantage. Trains could hardly 
be moved more than two or three days 
in a week between the tenth of January 
and the thaws of March. 

Train loads of people going to or re- 
turning from the sessions of the stace 
legislature at Pierre were often tied up 
by snow blockades for four or five days at 
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a time at little wayside, wind-swept ham- 
lets, where provisions were all too scanty 
for so many unexpected guests. People 
were unable to reach the bedsides of sick 
or dying kinsmen. Fora large part of 
the six weeks during which the legisla- 
ture was engaged in an exciting contest 
over the election of a United States sena- 
tor, members were compelled to communi- 
cate with their constitutents largely by 
telegraph. But for that modern device, 
the rotary snow-plow, brought into use 
during the last five or six years, the most 
commendable diligence and the most lib- 
eral expenditures on the part of the rail- 
road management would not have availed 
to prevent as complete an interrupticn of 
train service as in 1881. 

The essential part of this snow-plow is 
an enormous wheel, with oblique cutting 
flanges, or lips, which whirls like the 
screw-propeller of a steamship, and bores 
its way into the snow banks. 

The snow ‘ borings,’’ or ‘‘chips,’”’ pass 
back through the wheel, between the 
flanges, or lips, into a large, rapidly-mov- 
ing fan elevator, and are thrown off from 
the track, to right or left, in a great stream 
or torrent of snow, that rises even above 
the telegraph wires, and falls fifty or a 
hundred feet away. The flanges, or cut- 


ters, of the large wheel are adjustable, so 
as to enable the wheel to be turned either 
way, and the elevator is reversible so as 
to throw the snow to right or left, accord- 
ing to the direction of the wind. The 
wheel is about twelve feet in diameter, so 
as to make a cut through a snow bank 
wide enough for a train to pass. 

The cutter, together with the powerful 
engine by which it is driven, are placed 
on a massive truck, which is inclosed like 
the cab of a locomotive, and moved for- 
ward by a heavy freight engine. This is 
followed by a repair and tender train, car- 
rying tools and a night shift of men. The 
plow, engine and truck weigh a hundred 
tons; and the wages of the men who run 
it amount to nearly a hundred dollars a 
day. This plow will open up and clear 
a snow-blockaded track at the rate of from 
two to twelve miles an hour, according 
to the depth of snow and the height to 
which it must be thrown in order to place 
it beyond risk of falling back. As the 
winter advances, the cuts become deeper 
by the successive piling up of the snow 
on either side, until we have perpendicu- 
lar embankments such as are shown in 
the accompanying photographs. 

The passenger train follows the plow at 
asafe distance, and vet not far behind; 

















SNOW-PLOW “CYCLONE” 


AND ITS ATTENDANT TRAIN. 
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REAK END OF 
for when a cross-wind is blowing the cuts 
become impassable in a short time. Dur- 
ing the last half of the past winter, on the 
main roads of South Dakota, few trains 
were able to move at all, except when 
convoyed or chaperoned by one of these 
rotary plows. When a track was cleared, 
several trains were hurried through before 
the blockade reclosed. 

It is tedious traveling when the pas- 
senger train is compelled to creep along 
after one of these plow-trains, perhaps not 
faster than three or four miles an hour; 
and yet if the following train lags behind 
it may easily get ‘‘stalled’’ in the snow 
by a deep cut filling up again in ten or 
fifteen minutes. 

The wallsofthesecuts, towards theend of 
the winter and after they have been plowed 
out many times, are very often higher 
than the car windows, and sometimes 
they rise far above the tops of the highest 
cars. These walls of snow are nearly 
vertical, and as the cars rock and sway in 
passing through the deep and narrow cuts, 
they strike against the banks and grind 
along them. In the deepest cuts the 
coaches are almost as completely dark- 
ened as if they were passing through a 
tunnel. 


Many young horses are left on the 





A PLOW-TRAIN. 
ranges to get their living by digging 
through the snow to the dry, nutritious 
prairie grasses beneath. Herds of these 
horses sometimes get on the track in the 
shallower cuts and bother the engineer 
of a train for miles. He dare not run 
them down for fear of being derailed, and 
if he stops his engine and tries to drive 
them off, they simply trot along the track 
ahead of him. There is nothing for him to 
do but move his train slowly after the herd 
till they get ready to leave the track. 
Over thirty in a bunch were killed in a 
snow cut during the past winter by a 
freight train running inthe night. Some- 
times it happens that the snow-plow 
itself is seriously disabled by striking the 
frozen carcass of a horse or ox buried in 
a snowbank, and fallen telegraph poles 
are even more destructive in breaking off 
the cutting lips of the great wheel. 

Three of these enormous snow-plows 
were constantly employed on the main 
lines of the Northwestern road in South 
Dakota from the middle of January to 
the middle of March, and the cost to the 
company of the winter’s snow campaign 
—breakage, accident damages, delays, 
loss of traffic, extra fuel and extra men— 
is estimated to be not less than two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
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The rotary snow-plow is a compara- 
tively recent invention, or rather a new 
application of an old principle. Among 
scientists and machinists it is known as 
“the centrifugal plan,’’ to distinguish it 
from the ordinary wedge-shaped plow 
used occasionally on Eastern: railroads, 
where there is comparatively little snow 
and but few deep banks to cut through. 

Some of the more recently made rotary 
plows which were in use last winter in 
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It rarely occurs that snow accumulates to 
a depth of more than five or six feet on 
any railroad track east of the Mississippi 
river. 

Two or three feet of snow is con- 
sidered a deep drift on the Eastern lines, 
and sufficient excuse for late trains and 
the use of a plow, but not a rotary. The 
railroad snow-plows used in the East are 
much more entitled to the name plow 
than are their rivals in the West, in that 
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MARKINGS IN CUT MADE 


Dakota weigh fully fifty tons, and it is 
more than likely that within a year or 
two they will be made even larger. The 
principle of the rotary or centrifugal snow- 
plow, however, has proved so satisfactory 
that it is doubtful if any serious attempt 
will be made to introduce any new device 
in the near future for use in heavy snow. 

The centrifugal plow is not to be seen 
during the snow months in the Eastern 
states simply because it is not needed. 
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BY MOVING TRAIN. 
they are wedge-shaped iron structures 
pushed ahead of a train to throw the 
snow on each side of the track, as a field- 
plow pushes aside the fallow earth. The 
train follows in the furrow. 
These Eastern plows are 
from the diminutive scraper, which is no 
larger than a cow-catcher and simply 
cleans the rails of snow, to a huge affair, 
which is as large as a locomotive and has 
a prow like a battle-ship. 


of all sizes, 
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REPORT OF THE COSMOPOLITAN'S SPECIAL COMMISSIONER TO INDIA. 


INDIA STARVING. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


EFORE setting out to visit the famine 
district in India I had learned 
enough of the situation, and of theories 
to account for it, to enable me to regard 
what I saw with a certain amount of in- 
telligence. I had not heard these things 
in America, or in England; the ignorance 
of the true condition of affairs is only less 
in England than it is in this country— 
where it is absolute. My preliminary in- 
formation was got in Bombay, while I 
was investigating the plague there and 
thereabout. Much that I heard contra- 
dicted much else that I heard; my in- 
formants were often directly opposed to 
one another, both as to their « facts’’ 
and their theories. In truth, I met but 
one man there—Mr. Merewether, the agent 
of Reuter’s in India—whose statements 
could be entirely relied upon ; he had just 
returned from a careful tour of the whole 
famine district (which is four-fifths of 
the whole country), and had been writing 
letters to the Indian papers, and sending 
brief, but pregnant, dispatches to Lon- 
don. It is singular that Mr. Merewether 
was the only journalist in the world who 
had done this thing; the only man who 
was really worth listening to on the sub- 


ject. Moreover, he knew more about it 
than even the government agents, who 
were spending their time, and not seldom 
sacrificing their lives, in overseeing the 
famine-work and relief camps. The rea- 
son was that the government agent is a 
marked man among the native subordi- 
nates; his movements are known tothem 
beforehand, and by the time he arrives at 
his destination—wherever that may be— 
the situation there has been so manipu- 
lated that little or nothing is to be seen 
that is (comparatively speaking) painful 
or disagreeable. He has so much ground 
to cover, his time is so limited at any 
particular point, so much time must be 
used in preparing his report for the higher 
authorities, that he is, perforce, obliged to 
take what he sees on trust. But what he 
sees is never the whole truth, or the 
worst side of the truth; and often is not 
the truth at all. The only persons of 
white blood in India who know what is 
actually going on are the missionaries, 
for they go about quietly everywhere, see 
everything, and cannot be deceived or put 
off the scent by the native subordinates. 
Nor are the latter much concerned to de- 
ceive them; for they know that what a 
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inissionary says 
would not be ac- 
cepted by the gov- 
ernment if it con- 
tradicted the re- 
ports of its own 
agents. A mis- 
sionary, in the 
eye of the govern- 
ment, is a worthy 
but sentimental 
and  unpractical 
personage, whose 
sympathies are 
readily worked 
upon, and who 

COUNTRY. knows nothing 
of political economy. The weight attach- 
ing to their assertions is therefore, the 
government thinks, entitled to the respect 
which: belongs to good intentions, but to 
little more. Now, anything further from 
the truth than is this prepossession on the 
part of the government it would be hard to 
conceive. It was my great good fortune 
to be thrown with the missionaries from 
the start, and I was able to compare their 
methods and knowledge with those of the 
government people. It was as if you 
should sit with the audience in the front 
of a theater and witness the performance 
from that point of view, and then should 
go behind the scenes and see the reality. 
The first is the posture of the government 
people; the latter that of the missionaries. 
It is the government’s misfortune, not 
its fault. Let me most emphatically de- 
clare that the Euglish in India are doing 
all that wisdom and experience can devise, 
and heroic energy and devotion execute, 
to combat and diminish this stupendous 
calamity; they are sparing neither time, 
money nor life itself. But whatever they 
do as a government is voided of a moiety 
or more of its effect by the strict neces- 
sity they are under to employ native 
subordinates. The moment their white 
backs are turned, the native subordinates 
pocket a part (as much as is safe, and 
often rather more) of the money con- 
tributed or payable, and give the relief 
designed for *the starving to their own 
comparatively comfortable friends, or to 
persons with whom they have previously 
agreed to divide. It is impossible to stop 
this wholesale robbery, for the simple 
reason that there are not white men 
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enough in India for that purpose. The 
area affected by the famine is nearly half 
as large as the United States; the means 
of transport are still inadequate to enable 
one to reach the greater part of it; and 
the climate is terrible beyond the belief 
of any one who has not experienced it. 
No white man can live in the plains of 
India; all he can do is to survive until he 
can get away to the hills, or back to 
England. But if he has to work hard 
from dawn to dusk—and harder work 
than traveling about overseeing famine- 
works I have not seen—it is even chances, 
or less, whether he survives. The natives 
are surpassingly subtle and cunning, and 
mislead him in a hundred ways, some of 
which I shall describe. Millions, literally, 
of the people starve to death without the 
government having any knowledge thereof. 
In the last famine (1877-78) this was so 
much the case that Lord Lytton, then 
viceroy, was able to declare ina public 
address that not more than three or four 
persons in all India had starved for 
lack of food, while at the very moment 
he spoke, as was afterward overwhelm- 
ingly shown, not less than sixty thousand 
persons had died of absolute starvation, 
not merely in all India, but in the very 
district (a small one) in which the address 
was delivered. In that famine the num- 
ber of deaths due to lack of food was be- 
tween six and seven millions; so much 
was admitted, but there are always many 
deaths which are never recorded. That 
famine affected only a small part of the 
whole country, compared with the present 
one; yet when I returned, after my tour, 
to Bombay (not 
to England) and 
made the state- 
iment that eight 
million persons 
had already died 
of famine and 
disease _ directly 
caused thereby, 
I was met with 
blank — incredu- 
lity. But I know, 
and the mission- 
aries know, and 
Mr. Merewether 
knows, that the 
statement is 
within the truth. 
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Eight millions—eight times the pop- 
ulation of New York ; nearly twice 
that of London. Think, if you can, of 
this number of persons slowly turning 
into skeletons and dying for lack of food 
—and no one knowing: anything about 
it. And were it not for the heroic and 
unselfish efforts that England is making, 
this stupendous total would be muiti- 
plied by two, or even three. If the 
rains fail this month, the number will 
reach twenty millions, do what we can. 
Nor does the mortality by any means 
stop with the immediate deaths; for 
millions will be left, after the famine 
proper is past, with no means of culti- 





AT THE FAMINE 
vating crops—their bullocks have died, 
and their tools have been sold for food. 
And millions more will have been so 
weakened that their constitutions can 
never recover from the shock; they will 
drop month after month and year after 
year. Children especially, after having 
reached a certain stage of hunger, never 
recover ; they will not appear upon the 
books that record the mortality of the 
famine, but they will die of the famine 
none the less, even though when they die 
they may be in the midst of plenty. But, 
indeed, the mind almost refuses to grasp 
the immensity of this disaster, just as we 
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any notion to ourselves of 
the distance of the nearest of the fixed 
stars. Iam glad to be able to say that 
Mr. Merewether contemplates making a 
tour of this country this winter with an 
illustrated lecture on the famine in India. 
He will tell what he knows, and present 
an object lesson which will arouse this 
nation, There is one thing we can do to 
help India, and only one—we can send 
money. If we would (and how easily we 
could) raise a hundred million dollars 
here, and cause as much as possible of it 
to be distributed through the various mis- 
sionaries on the ground—not through the 
boards of missions in this country, who 


cannot form 
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are not on the ground, and often have but 
a very imperfect idea of what is happen- 
ing there—if we would do this, we would 
almost dispose of any further danger of 
starvation in India. The missionaries do 
not work through native officials; the 
money they distribute is given by them 
directly into the hands of the starving 
persons themselves. Of course the num- 
ber of missionaries is very limited, and 
the number of persons they can reach is 
correspondingly so. But with means in 
their hands, the area of their activity 
would be greatly increased. Whatever 
they could not handle must be distributed 
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through the ordinary channels, unless we 
can organize a volunteer corps to go out 
there and tackle the job themselves. It 
is worth doing; but I would not like to 
be the insurance company to take the risk 
on their lives. As to sending grain, as I 
see has already been done, it can only 
result in harm to the starving persons; 
for there is at this moment grain enough in 
India to feed everybody there. This grain 
is held by native dealers, and is sold at the 
highest possible price. Now, if we import 
grain and sell it at a low figure, or give it 
away, the course of trade is disturbed; 
the dealers withdraw altogether from the 
market, and the condition of the people is 
far worse than ever. The English proved 
this up to the hilt in the last famine, 
and are not making the same mistake 
now. Unless you are willing to take 
upon your shoulders the whole burden of 
supplying three hundred million people 
with grain, you are doing only harm by 
sending any grain at all. Send money, 
and it will enable those who need grain to 
buy it; the dealers will be enriched no 
doubt, but the people will be saved. If 
we won't send a hundred million dollars, 
lct us send fifty, or twenty, or ten, or one. 
Let each of us remember that one dollar, 
properly applied, will keep a human 
being alive in India for a month. How 
many of us can afford to let that one dol- 
lar stay in our pockets, or go in tips to 
waiters, or in peanuts at a baseball match, 
or in cocktails and cigars? A score of 
persons have died in India of starvation 
while you have been reading the above 
passage. ; 

I left Bombay about ten o'clock one 
night near the first day of April. ‘The 
thermometer was only a little over eighty, 
and might get down as low as seventy- 
nine before morning ; so I kept my blanket 
ready. I was aroused four or five times, 
at unknown stations, to pass an exami- 
nation as to my physical condition; for I 
came from the source of plague, and was 
a suspicious character. At intervals I 
heard the cry, passing along a railway 
platform, of «‘Tea—coffee—sah’b !’’ re- 
peated again; it did not awake me, for 
I was not asleep. It may be possible 
to sleep in Indian railway trains when 
you get used to them, but I had not had 
the necessary experience. ‘The carriage 


was full of dust and cinders; the leather 
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cushions were almost as hot as a stove, 
and the air that breathed in through the 
windows was as refreshing as a blast 
from a furnace. Still, the weather was 
remarkably cool for the time of year; a 
little later persons would be brought out 
of the carriages at each station, dead of 
heat apoplexy ; and you would be sitting 
with ice bound on your wrists and head, 
in hopes of keeping alive. Railways in 
India are admirably built and managed; 
but what is to be done with a climate 
where the thermometer goes up to one 
hundred and twenty and one hundred and 
thirty degrees during the day, and falls 
only some five degrees at night? 

Dawn came at last, and came quickly, 
once it got a-going. We had passed the 
Ghats, as the mountain-range north of 
Bombay is called, and were running 
through an endless plain. This plain, 
diversified only by here and there a string 
of low hills or small buttes, zs India; it 
extends for thousands upon thousands of 
square miles. Except during the spring 
and autumn crop seasons and monsoons, 
it presents a limitless expanse of dry, 
naked mud, of a pale, yellowish-brown 
hue, baked hard and dusty. There is not 
a blade of grass on it from one meridian 
to another; not only not a blade, but not 
a root; for those cattle you see wandering 
or standing about, with the bones stick- 
ing through their hides, have long since 
grubbed up the roots and eaten them; 
they are all the fodder they have. After 
afew hours this persistence of dry mud 
flats begins to affect you; surely, you 
think, you must come to greenness before 
long. The train rattles over a long 
bridge, and looking from the window, you 
see ariver below. A river? Was there, 
indeed, ever a river there? ‘The bed of it 
is wide and deep, but there are no grassy 
margins, no sedgy shores, no ripple and 
sparkle and pleasant murmur. There is 
the broad, naked bed, with not a drop of 
water in it; the footprints of people and 
cattle completely cover it, and the wheel- 
tracks of bullock-carts have worn deep 
ruts; you would say that a generation 
must have passed since the stream flowed 
above this arid surface. The gray sands 
quiver in the heat; the stones and bould- 
ers are so hot that you could not bear 
vour hand on them. The white sun 
blazes down on them. And this was a 
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river as big as the Connecticut or the 
Merrimac or the Susquehanna. From 
one end of it to the other, vou would not 
find enough water to fill a half-pint glass. 

Still those endless mud flats, baking 
under the sun, stretching out to the ho- 
rizon on all sides. Little clouds of dust 
eddy over them once in awhile. In some 
of these regions scarce a drop of rain has 
fallen, not for the past season only, but 
for three vears; in one district, not for 
four years. And yet rain means life to 
these people, and the lack of it, starva- 
tion. And this parched desert of yellow- 
brown mud is the home of three hundred 


there they rest as they died, glistening 
and cracking in the sun; and no one 
knows who they were, and the record of 
their death will never appear in any 
mortal blue-book. A little tuft of black 
hair blows in the wind, as you ride by, 
from the white skull; or a woman's long 
braid hangs down through the empty 
ribs. And notice that tiny skeleton, 
lving across the bones that were her legs. 
So they died, a part of the eight millions. 

India is a land of incongruities ; and in 
this landscape, or mudscape, the incon- 
gruity is furnished by the mango trees, 
of which there are many. In the midst 
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million human beings. It is the only 
world they ever see. It is strewn with 
their dry bones. You may traverse a 
hundred miles of it at a stretch without 
seeing food enough, even of the most 
primitive kind, to keep a child alive for a 
day. But you cannot go a hundred miles, 
away from the railways, without seeing 
skeletons enough to have furnished many 
a meal to the jackals and birds and wild 
dogs. There they lie, under the dry 
bushes, on the shady side of the rocks, 
crouched against the trunks of the mango 
trees, just where they sat themselves 
down to die. The wild beasts have pulled 
their bones about a little; but otherwise 


of this intolerable kingdom of drought 
and famine, the mangos stand erect, a 
living mass of brilliant and rejoicing 
green. They look so strong and fresh 
and prosperous that it seems as if they 
flouted the death and doom around them. 
How they do it I know not; it may be 
that they have a tap-root plunging down- 
ward sixty or a hundred feet ; or they may 
extract nourishment from the atmosphere 
through their leaves. Anything that can 
live off the air has a chance of life in 
India. Be that as it may, the mangos 
flourish in luxuriance of foliage all over 
the country, together with two or three 
other species of trees, the names of which 
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I don’t know. They cast a deep island 
of shadow on the mud flat from which 
they arise ; and often you will see, as the 
train goes by, a dark figure sitting in the 
shade, with back against the trunk of the 
tree. They do not move; they have 
nothing to induce them to move; they 
have eaten all the food they had long 
since, and there is no work to be done. 
They sit, squatted on their kibes, as their 
habit is, and look out from the shadow 
across the yellow-brown, parched desert. 
From where they sit to the horizon rim 
there is nothing to eat. But in a few 
months the mangos will be ripe, and the 
fruit will drop down around their dry 
bones, still sitting there. I am writing 
only of what I have seen; and I must ask 
you to bear this fact in mind throughout. 
There is noneed, even were I soinclined, 
to arouse your feelings by fancy pictures. 
If I could only put into your mind the 
pictures that will never leave mine, which 
iy eyes saw over and over again, I should 
be well content. 

As the morning increased, we passed 
many native villages, and I had opportu- 
nity to observe their general character. 
They are as simple in structure as the 
gopher-villages out West. They are a 
collection of mud huts, the walls about 
seven or eight feet high, with roofs of 
thatch (not thick and enduring like Eng- 
lish thatch, but a layer or two of straw or 
palm leaves ona few rafters of bamboo). 
‘They are often without windows, and the 
doors are four or five feet high, by half 
that width. Frequently the entire group 
of hovels is surrounded by a high mud 
wall, as of a fort ; it is useful to keep out 
marauders. In this wall there will be 
one or two doors to serve for all, and 
these are closed at night. A few dogs 
wander round the inclosures ; the dying 
bullocks stray here and there, occasion- 
ally putting their noses down to the bare 
mud, in vain hope of a root of last year’s 
grass. There are donkeys doing the same 
thing, and little flocks of long-legged 
goats. If these Hindus would only eat 
animal food, they would live a little 
longer. In this respect the Chinese, in 
their famines, have the advantage over 
them. These villages are the oldest things 
in India. The same class have lived in 
them, just as they are living now, for 
thousands of years. The whole political 


structure of India is based upon the vil- 
lage. The great rajahs pursue their in- 
trigues, conduct their wars, and their 
kingdoms pass from them and are taken 
by others ; and all the while the village 
goes on unchanged and unheeding. They 
care not who rules them at the palace; 
their real rulers are their headmen, and 
the mahwaris and money-lenders (bun- 
niahs), who hold a mortgage on every- 
thing, whose life-long bondsmen they are. 
As the huts crumble, they are patched up 
where they stand, and with the same 
mud ; they are as enduring, in their own 
way, as are the pyramids. There are from 
a hundred or two to a thousand inhabi- 
tants in an Indian village; and the bulk 
of them never get twenty miles from the 
place where they were born. Only in 
times of famine, like this, they wander 
away, after the place they are in has be- 
come as bare as the floor of your ball- 
room ; after the roof has gone for fodder 
for the cattle, or for fuel ; after the cattle 
have starved to death, or been sold to the 
dealer for one rupee, though originally 
bought for from thirty to a hundred; 
when the last pot or other bronze utensil 
has been given up to the bunniah for a 
handful of grain ; when the hoe and the 
pick have gone the same way; and at 
last the little wooden-framed door has 
been carried off to defray the universal 
mortgage ; when the last scrap of grain, 
to buy which all these things were sacri- 
ficed, has been eaten, and absolutely 
nothing, or the hope of anything, re- 
mains, within or without the four bare, 
roofless walls—then, after a few days’ pre- 
liminary starvation, the villager wanders 
off, without any fixed idea of whither he 
shall go, but with the vague thought that 
any place is likely to be better than this. 
Of course he is generally mistaken ; but 
one must learn by experience, even 
though one dies for it. Off he goes, with 
his wife and his children, should they be 
still alive, and with not clothes enough 
among them all to decently cover a Eu- 
ropean. Sometimes they never get out 
of the jungle, and die there betimes ; 
sometimes they get to a government fam- 
ine-works, and die there more slowly; 
sometimes they survive, and manage to 
live, at least, on the famine wage. But 
that is only in case they gain the favor 


of the native subordinate at the works, 
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and actually receive the money which 
they work for ; or, in case they happen to 
beappointed subordinates themselves, and 
are thus enabled to rob the others. Hindus 
have no compassion on one another, and 
what is more, they accept without pro- 
test whatever robbery and wrong their 
fellows may be enabled to subject them 
to. They know they would do the same 
in the same place ; it has been the way in 
India for thousands of years. 

The train stops ever and anon at a sta- 
tion, and the contrast to the barren 
leagues of desert is strange. The railway 
buildings are all solid pieces of masonry, 
well and strongly constructed, plumb and 
square and modern; the familiar signs of 
soaps and patent medicines stare from 
the walls; the English guards, in neat 
white uniforms and helmets, march up 
and down the platform, answer questions, 
unlock doors, and give orders; the Mo- 
hammedan waiter-boys beckon from the 
doors of the refreshment room; the Eng- 
lish passengers stalk about, or call sharp- 
ly for this or that, looking queer in their 
huge pith hats and their limp clothing ; 
and everywhere is the confused and help- 
less crowd of natives: a shifting mass 
of turbans, caps, blouses, saris, caftans, 
bare legs, bangles, nose-rings, dark, lean 
faces, meek women veiled, scolding women 
with flashing eyes, staring children, mar- 
tial sepoys, tall and proud; Brahmans, 
with their cord round their necks and 
their white scarf over the left shoulder ; 
trainmen squatting on their heels beside 
the wheels of the carriages ; boys hawk- 
ing books, luggage straps, fans, oranges; 
a group of country people squatting ina 
circle, with their bundles in the center ; 
the inspection doctor, an Englishman or 
an Eurasian, to feel your pulse and look 
at your tongue; a couple of English offi- 
cers, in white, sauntering up and down 
the platform, with their hands in their 
pockets ; a couple of Parsi railway clerks 
writing at a table set out on the platform. 
As you sit in the shaded and punkah- 
cooled refreshment-room, choking down 
the dismal food they serve you, you look 
out of the door into the blazing white 
sunshine in the street, where stands a 
human being with almost no flesh on his 
bones, and next to no clothing on his 
flesh, and his trembling hands held to- 
gether before his face in an attitude of 


supplication. We are in the famine coun- 
try. As we pull out of the station there 
is a string of seventeen camels waiting at 
the crossing, laden with grain, which the 
bunniahs are sending to some district 
where the price is even higher than here. 
Further on, as the straggling town fades 
away, the baked plain resumes its domin- 
ion ; across it extend footpaths, only eight 
or nine inches wide, but prolonged for 
hundreds of miles—the original and inde- 
structible highways of the people ; a pair 
of jackals, cantering away as the train 
comes on, halt to glance back over their 
narrow shoulders; in the distance low 
hills, with odd round towers on their tops, 
and covered with a sparse growth of leaf- 
less timber, swelter in the hazy heat. 
Now we traverse an uncultivated region— 
one, that is, which is not susceptible of 
cultivation. It is rocky and stony; small 
dried-up trees and bushes grow in the 
sandy soil; there are gullies and hillocks ; 
the only animal life is that of snakes and 
wild beasts. This is the Indian jungle 
of which one hears, and of which Ff, for my 
part, had formed a different idea. Any- 
thing more unlike the jungle of the West 
Indies could not be imagined. Except 
in Mysore and some parts of the southern 
peninsula, there is nothing resembling 
the latter. The great plains of India are 
conspicuously deficient in foliage, or, for 
that matter, in attractiveness of any kind. 
It is by far the most repulsive country it 
has ever been my fortune to see. 

On the other hand, there is no country 
concerning which it is so unsafe to make 
any sweeping assertion. During this day’s 
journey, for example, we passed several 
places where land was under active culti- 
vation, being irrigated from tanks or 
wells in a limited and sporadic way. 
Perhaps one little quadrangle of land 
would be moist and flourishing amid 
others, neighboring or contiguous, which 
were dry. Each of such little quadran- 
gles, often less than an acre in area, is 
owned and cultivated bya single indi- 
vidual, and has been handed down to him 
in the line of family succession for gener- 
ations, They are separated from one 
another by low ridges of earth ; and there 
are constant litigations between the own- 
ers of adjoining plots over the question of 
boundaries. But the subject of villages 
and lands is too large a one to be dis- 
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cussed here. It is another exception to 
be noted that, among innumerable per- 
sons in the last stages of destitution, we 
continually see here one and there another 
who is well-clad, plump and prosperous. 
After passing a long succession of those 
half-naked, wasted figures squatting mo- 
tionlesss under the mangos, there strode 
along the path a young woman, erect and 
vigorous, clad in a robe of glowing crim- 
son, and carrying on her head a polished 
brass platter, which flashed in the sun 
like red gold. So strong was the im- 
pression of life, energy and splendor that 
she produced, that one might fancy she 
had prospered, like the vampire, on the 
life-blood of the rest. Indeed, this was 
probably near the truth; she must have 
been the daughter of some rich bunniah 
who had absorbed the means of livelihood 
from his fellow-creatures. 

Jubbulpore was my first stopping place. 
The European quarter consists of broad, 
bare expanses, surrounded by white- 
washed walls, and containing big, solid- 
looking bungalows, like adobe buildings, 
but really made of brick or rubble, plas- 
tered over and whitewashed. These are 
seldom of more than one story, the rooms 
being about twenty-five feet high. There 
are no wooden external verandas. Being 
spread out on one level, they appear much 
larger than they actually are. There were 
groves of mangos here and there, but not 
a blade of grass, though it was said that 
during the monsoons there was plenty. 

I drove through the native city—a 
crowded, huddled-up, uneven mass of 
buildings, looking older and more prim- 
itivethan Bombay. They are small and of 
various contours ; the inhabitants throng 
the winding streets and the houses, and 
squat or sit directly in the roadway in 
great numbers, getting up and moving 
aside reluctantly to let my ghari pass. 
They are more, and more generally, naked 
than the Bombay people. In the grain- 
market section of the town quantities of 
grain were spread out on the streets, with 
venders and buyers squatting beside and 
upon it. The latter were mostly bony 
remnants of human beings; the former 
were uniformly plump and often fat. 
Near a fountain, surrounded by worship- 
pers, sat an old fakir, his face smeared 
with ashes, his hair matted with filth, 
clad in a dirty twist of a rag ; he was eat- 
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ing raw grain with an expression of crazy 
self-complacency. Further on was a 
Hindu temple, with two or three priests 
under the portico, calm and clean. At 
the door of a mud hut a lusty young 
woman sprawled naked on her back, 
nursing a naked baby, which scrambled 
over her bare stomach. There were many 
women whose arms and legs were loaded 
with silver bangles ; and many more who 
tottered along on bony limbs, and were 
recognizable as women only by stature 
and head-dress. Between the native and 
European quarters is a sacred pond, some 
six acres in area, inclosed in rectangular 
margins, with a temple at one end, and a 
flight of steps descending to the water, 
where women squatted washing their red- 
dish garments. A flock of ducks swam 
and quacked at the other end, just as they 
might in one of our own frog-ponds. 

After tiffin, Mr. Johnson, the resident 
American missionary, drove me to the 
relief camp and poorhouse, where are 
kept persons who are unable, from weak- 
ness or disease, to labor on the govern- 
ment relief works. High walls surround 
a square of several acres, and round the 
interior of the walls are set rows of low 
sheds, temporary structures, in which 
the sick sleep or squat. There are three 
or four such squares near one another. 
One of them had formerly been used as a 
resting-place for marketers visiting the 
town; others as cattle-pens. All are under 
the supervision of white inspectors, one of 
whom should visit them daily. 

We first entered an orphanage, being 
met at the gate by a native supervisor, a 
shrewd and hard-looking oriental of 
sixty. There were hundreds of children, 
mostly under ten, standing or sitting 
about the large inclosure ; they had lost 
their parents either by death or desertion 
—for at a certain stage of starvation the 
parental instinct disappears, and fathers 
and mothers abandon their offspring with 
a terrible apathy. Indian children are 
normally active, intelligent and comely, 
with brilliant eyes, like jewels. A few 
of these little creatures, who had been 
taken in before starvation had gone too 
far, looked fairly well; but the majority 
—Death walked among them, and would 
sooner or later carry them away. You 
could count the ribs in the least emaci- 
ated of them; but there were scores of 
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figures there upon which I could scarcely 
endure to look. Starvation kills Indians 
very slowly ; the present famine had been 
preceded by years of ‘scarcity ''—which 
would be starvation in white men’s coun- 
tries—and the bodies of the victims had 
been reduced gradually, but still life lin- 
gered, if that can be called life which en- 
abled them to draw breath and move 
feebly the bones that were their legs and 
arms. The fat of their bodies had first 
been consumed, then the flesh, leaving 
only gristle and sinew. Finally (what 
I should not have supposed possible) 
these also were attacked; there are left 
the shrunken veins, the nerves, which 
now but imperfectly transmit the im- 
pulses from the brain, which is itself 
anzemic and scarcely human ; the wasted 
internal organs, and the skin, which is 
shriveled, cold, and dry to the touch. 
The abdomen, especially in children, is 
often largely distended, and tight as a 
drum, as if overloaded with food ; and I 
have heard persons, looking at photo- 
graphs of such, remark that these, at any 
rate, must have had a hearty meal. But 
it is not food, but ‘the lack of it, which 
causes this distention ; there is disease 
of the liver, which becomes enormonsly 
swollen, and wind. A child who reaches 
this condition hardly ever survives. The 
contrast between this abnormal rotundity 
and the emaciation of the limbs, chest 
and back is grotesque and horrible. I 
can compare these little creatures to 
nothing so well as to beetles ; their legs 
and arms are like the legs of insects, and 
their movements slow. The utter disap- 
pearance of the gluteal muscles (buttocks) 
gives a repulsive aspect to the figure, and 
quite alters the pose and gait. Indeed, 
the walk, while walking is still possible, 
resembles nothing properly called by that 
name; itis a kind of totter, there being 
no power to rise on the ball of the foot 
or to lift the thigh. The arms swing 
lifeless by the sides, or are lifted with 
difficulty. As for the faces of these chil- 
dren, nothing childlike remains of them. 
The dark skin is stretched on a fleshless 
skull ; the lips are mere skin, and shrink 
back from the teeth ; the eyes glimmer 
dimly in hollow sockets, unless, as is 
often the case, they havé been eaten 
away by the ophthalmia, which is among 
the consequences of starvation. The neck 


is hardly larger in circumference than the 
spinal column, and insecurely supports 
the skull. The scalp is frequently at- 
tacked by a disease which completely 
covers it with a kind of thick, hard, 
whitish scab—a skull-cap of death. The 
inside of the mouth is also subject to ul- 
cerous swellings, hard and painful, which 
force it open, prevent the swallowing of 
food and discharge a viscid matter. The 
bones of the legs are often raw with ul- 
cers, on which swarms of flies settle and 
feed. Creatures thus reduced are not 
seldom fed by the native supervisors on 
insufficiently cooked or even raw grain— 
the result is diarrhea, dysentery and 
cholera, of which every camp of this kind 
contains many cases. Well, this is star- 
vation. 

One of the first objects I noticed on en- 
tering was a child of five, standing by 
itself near the middle of the inclosure. 
Its arms were not so large round as my 
thumb ; its legs were scarcely larger ; the 
pelvic bones were plainly shown; the 
ribs, back and front, started through the 
skin, like a wire cage. The eyes were 
fixed and unobservant; the expression of 
the little skull-face solemn, dreary and 
old. Will, impulse, and almost sensa- 
tion, were destroyed in this tiny skeleton, 
which might have been a plump and 
happy baby. It seemed not to hear when 
addressed. I lifted it between my thumbs 
and forefingers ; it did not weigh more 
than seven or eight pounds. Probably 
its earliest recollections were of hunger, 
and it could never have had a full meal. 
It was now deserted by those who had 
brought it into the world, or they were 
dead ; its own life would be gone in a day 
ortwo. Its skin was quite cold, dry and 
rough. Pain had been its only experi- 
ence from the first; it had never known 
or imagined the comforts that babies 
have. I thought of my own children 
when they were this age. Hindus love 
their children, perhaps as much as we do. 
Hunger and hopelessness have brought 
them to a state where they will eat the 
food that might keep their children alive, 
and, when that is gone, abandon them. 
We can comprehend what this means of 
suffering only by supposing ourselves 
doing the same thing. Ask your wife 
whether she can conceive of any circum- 
stances that would induce her to abandon 
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her precious baby. She cannot reply, for 
indignation. But after a year or two's 
starvation she would no longer be the 
tender, sensitive mother you know her to 
be now; she would slowly have turned 
into a callous, dull, desperate animal. 
She would force from her baby’s little 
hand the grain of corn which it had 
picked up in the dust of the road, and 
put it into her own mouth with a snarl. 
She would get up from the shadow of the 
rock under which she had been resting, 
leaving her baby there for the birds and 
jackals to make merry over, and stagger 
away, without remorse. When suffering 
has extirpated the maternal instinct, the 
last word has been said. 

We went towards the sheds, where were 
those who were too enfeebled to stand or 
walk. A boy was squatting over an 
earthen saucer, into which he spat con- 
tinually ; he had the mouth disease; he 
could not articulate, but an exhausted 
moan came from him ever and anon. 
There was a great abscess on the back of 
his head. Another, in the final stage of 
dysentery, lay nearly dead in his own filth; 
he breathed, but had not strength to moan. 
There was one baby which seemed much 
better than the rest ; it was tended by its 
own mother. Being only half an orphan, 
it did not rightly belong there; but for 
some reason had been admitted. Now, 
this child was in no better condition than 
the rest of them when it came, but its 
mother’s care had revived it. That meant, 
simply, that it had received its full allow- 
ance of the food which is supposed to be 
given to all alike. Why had the others 
—the full orphans—not received theirs? 
Because the native overseers had withheld 
it from them, There was no mother to pro- 
tect them ; and what is a child’s life in 
comparison with a few pice’ (farthings) 
worth of grain? After all, there was 
hardly a chance that even this child would 
live. A few days later, in Allahabad, I 
saw a number of children who had been 
rescued by the missionary there before 
starvation got full hold on them ; every- 
thing that tender care and judicious feed- 
ing could do to restore them had been 
done ; they had never in their lives had 
treatment anything like so watchful and 
wise. But out of a hundred of these chil- 
dren, twenty had died in spite of all that 
could be done ; and though the rest now 


seemed hearty and lively, their little 
bodies well filled-out with flesh, yet they 
were not safe; they were only reprieved. 
In a year, or two, or three years, most 
of them will surely die; there is no 
strength in them to resist disease—no re- 
cuperative power. The scar of the blow 
which Famine had dealt them was gone ; 
but it had been fatal none the less. 

While we were walking about, those of 
the children who were able to keep their 
feet followed us round, and when we came 
to a stand would collect about us, staring 
at us with dull looks, and often dropping 
on their knees and elbows at our feet, and 
putting their claw-like littie hands on our 
boots. It gave mea shudder ; it was like 
insects crawling at us. They knew not 
what to ask for, but vaguely recognized 
in us a power which it was expedient to 
propitiate. There was nothing to be 
done. The supervisors would promise 
everything, but we knew that as soon as 
our backs were turned the robbery would 
continue just as before—and the murder 
which robbery of the starving involves. 

From the orphanage we went to the gen- 
eral poorhouse. Here were men and older 
children. They were utterly destitute and 
helpless. It must be borne in mind that 
many of these men had not been mere 
day-laborers, but had owned little farms, 
with cattle and tools. Some of them had 
been village artisans and traders; potters, 
goldsmiths, hucksters. They had always 
maintained their slender independence, 
and had never begged for food or money. 
They represented the better class of the 
mass of the population of India. We ques- 
tioned many of them. The stories they 
told all had the same tenor. They had 
lost, literally, everything. All was gone— 
all, except the rag which bound their loins. 
In this condition they had left their homes, 
which they had loved as we do ours, and in 
which they had lived much longer, and 
had inherited from their forefathers— 
and had wandered hither, sometimes ten, 
sometimes twenty miles. When they ar- 
rived they were too weak or sick to work. 
They showed us their hands, worn with 
toil, but now bloodless and shriveled. 
They showed us their bellies—a mere 
wrinkle of empty skin. Twenty percent. 
of them were blind; their very eyeballs 
were gone. The joints of their knees 
stood out between the thighs and shin- 
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bones as in any other skeleton; so did 
their elbows; their fleshless jaws and 
skulls were supported on necks like those 
of plucked chickens. Their bodies—they 
had none; only the framework was left. 
Frequently their feet were swollen od 
other famine disease), and after awhile 
had begun to crack ; the heart no longer 
carried the circulation into them; they 
were already dead. These dead feet are a 
sure sign of the speedy death of their 
owner—I got to recognize it by and by. 
‘These men were what we would call «‘the 
bone and sinew of the country.’’ They 
were the bones, at any rate. 

They stood before us with their hands 
lifted to their faces in supplication ; they 
fell down and laid their heads in the dust 
at our feet ; one had to remind one's self 
that they were fellow human beings. 
They trembled with deadly weakness ; 
and presently a strange, dim excitement 
began to palpitate through them, and 
their eyes gleamed, and they uttered odd, 
inarticulate cries. They imagined that 
we were come to save them, and to right 
the wrongs that the sly and hard-faced 
overseers did them. ‘hey crowded us so 
closely that at last the missionary was 
obliged to speak harshly to them; and 
then I caught sight of a young official in 
the background catching hold of the flesh- 
less arm of one of the poor wretches, and 
giving it a savage twist. He feared that 
some of his misdeeds might be brought to 
light ; but he was in small danger. It is 
impossible for these unfortunates to prove 
their injuries ; they will not stand by one 
another, and, moreover, they are all liars; 
you cannot disentangle their truth from 
their falsehood. All we could do was to 
reprimand and report whatever outrage 
we happened to witness. They are sup- 
posed to be fed twice a day. A certain 
proportion of them, as in the orphanage, 
looked in better condition than the others; 
but it was at best a sorry exhibit. Yet 
this Jubbulpore poorhouse is considered 
one of the best-conducted of them all. 
Some, for whatever reason, obtain favors 
at the expense of the others. It would 
need many favors to keep them alive. 
There were running sores on their limbs. 
In their hunger they would pick up and 
devour kernals of raw grain, which they 
were unable to digest, and were ‘* snuffed 
out”’ by diseases of the bowels. In one 


of the huts I saw a blanket lying on the 
ground ; it seemed to me to have some- 
thing under it, and I ordered the attend- 
ant to lift it. There were disclosed the 
bones ofaman. As he lay there on his 
side, with his knees huddled towards his 
breast, every articulation of the skeleton 
was visible. Was he alive? Hardly. 
They seized him by the shoulder and tried 
to raise him, but it was too late. The 
ghastly thing dropped back into its place. 
I fancied I detected a fluttering movement, 
but I could not be sure. The spirit of 
that nameless human being must have 
been as much in the next world as was his 
body in this. The overseer shook his 
head, smiled, and remarked that the man 
had been only brought in that morning, 
and was already dying. 

We went to the women’s poorhiouse. 
There were fewer women than men; I 
asked the missionary why. ‘They die 
quicker,’’ was his reply. As before, the 
stronger crowded about us, more voluble 
in speech than the men ; others lay or sat 
in their huts. A woman can feel injustice 
longer than a man can ; and these women 
all spoke of injustice. They tried to de- 
scribe their misery; but ere one could 
finish she would be thrust aside by another, 
who had a worse tale to tell ; and in their 
haste to say all in one word, they could 
express nothing. I cannot portray their 
aspect; everything womanly had disap- 
peared, and with it all womanly modesty 
—a virtue in which Hindu women are at 
least as scrupulous as are our own. Some- 
how a starved woman looks more terrible 
than a starved man; it may be because 
they have more to lose. We began to 
make the round of the sheds. Most of 
the women here were lying down and 
could not rise; they tried to lift their 
heads and mutter something; but the 
effort was too much, and they fell back. 
But one of them dragged herself partly 
up, and began to tell how her husband 
had died, and her children, one after the 
other; and how she had starved and 
starved, and sores had come upon her 
as but in the midst of the story 
she broke down ; her grisly visage wrin- 
kled up with sobs, for which she had no 
tears ; she made a gesture with her hands 
which seemed to gather up the whole 
of hopeless wretchedness and drape it 
over her as a garment. I never saw a 
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gesture at once so strengthless and so 
fearfully effective. Then her chin sunk 
on her breast, and she collapsed—a heap 
of ragsand bones. The missionary, used 
to trying sights, turned abruptly away, 
and said to me in a choking voice, ‘ Let’s 
get out of this.’’ One can endure the 
sight of a great deal of pain and misery 
if one is capable of relieving it; but 
otherwise it is hard. 

Outside the gate of this inclosure were 
a few huts, standing by themselves. «‘The 
lepers,’’ said the native who was con- 
ducting us. I approached them; four or 
five figures were squatting together in 
front of the squalid little hovels. I had 
expected to see the glistening white 
scales of which I had read; but these 
lepers were black; their affliction is 
called, I believe, the dry leprosy, or lepra 
nervorum. The hands and feet are eaten 
away, till the limbs end in rotten points, 
the naked bones protruding. It is a pain- 
ful disease, as well as the most hideous 
conceivable; but the lepers appeared 
rather gratified than otherwise at being 
looked on. They thrust forward their aw- 
ful mutilations. There was one young 
mother, however, who had been comely, 
who was not reconciled; for between her 
knees squatted her little child of three or 
four, its hands and feet gone. She kept 
her face down, and tears were on her 
cheeks. She did not mind her own de- 
cay, but she was sorry for her baby, who, 
for its part, seemed puzzled by the ab- 
sence of its members, and would try to 
pick up something with its stumps, and 
failing, would regard them with per- 
plexity. It did not cry, but maintained 
the solemnity of expression which is so 
lamentable to see in creatures so newly 
born into the world. But to be born into 
leprosy ! 

We got into our ghari and drove to the 
famine-works. We came to a wide, un- 
even, barren, stony desert, a few miles 
outside the town. It was an hour before 
sunset. At the northern limit of the plain 
was a range of rocky hills, with many 
small buildings on their sides. In the 
middle distance, half a mile away, was a 
great multitude of people, strung out in 
long masses; they were clad in pale-hued 
garments. We walked across the plain 
towards them. The day’s labor was just 
finished, and the laborers were about to 


get their daily wages. The officials mar- 
shalled them in hollow squares; half of 
each square was composed of men, the 
other half of women, while the children 
sat in the middle in arow. Each square 
was in charge of a gang-mate, whose 
duty it was to get them in proper order, 
and, during working hours, to see that 
the proper stint of work was done. The 
paymasters were provided with lists of 
the workers, and first called the roster; 
when each had answered he went down 
the lines, placing the coppers in each 
outstretched hand. The multitude being 
thus divided, it was easy to pay all 
within halfan hour. As soon as a gang 
has been paid, they rise up at the word 
of command and file off. In an hour from 
the time of our arrival most of them were 
straggling away towards the city, where 
they would get grain with their coppers, 
and sleep. They sleep, of course, in the 
streets, or out on the plain; none of them 
have homes to go to. 

The head overseer of these works is an 
Eurasian, almost white. His subordinates 
are all natives. After talking with him 
I thought him an honest man; but he is 
overworked. He must be on the ground 
fourteen hours a day, issuing orders, 
making investigations, hearing com- 
plaints, making out reports, and going 
hither and thither afoot all over the 
works. At the time of my visit, the 
gangs worked on Sundays as well as 
on week-days; but this. was afterward 
stopped; they were paid double wages on 
the Saturday evening and rested Sunday. 
The work here was breaking stone for 
road ballast; the rock was brought from 
the hillside by one set of laborers and 
broken by the others. So many cubic 
yards must be broken and piled by each 
gang as a day’s work; if the quantity 
when measured fell short of the require- 
ment the gang was paid so much less, 
the deficiency being so far as possible 
divided between all. A svstem of box 
measurement was introduced later, by 
which the work of each individual could 
be measured at a glance, and the short- 
age charged to him alone, instead of the 
innocent being made to suffer with the 
guilty. The stint required is not excess- 
ive, the object being, of course, first to 
keep the people alive, and only secon- 
darily to get the work done. But persons 
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who have been starved cannot perform 
the labor of persons in health and 
strength. The weakness of these crea- 
tures can only be realized by seeing them. 
The small children do not work at all, but 
are paid a small sum daily. I must re- 
serve the discussion of all these rules and 
practices for a later opportunity. 

The overseer told me that the number 
of persons on relief would be largely: in- 
creased when the present rabi harvest 
was over. There had, it appears, been a 
small crop in this region, and all who 
were able to do so had gone to help har- 
vest it; for these people do not like to 
labor on the government works, and do 
so only when driven to it by direst ne- 
cessity. On the other hand, many come 
to the works who have other means of 
support, and who could get along with- 
out government help, thus defraud- 
ing the government and crowding out 
the really needy; in fact, the network 
of intrigue which surrounds all this busi- 
nesss is amazing and discouraging; and 
the people are their own enemies. But 
after all drawbacks are allowed for, the 
works have kept millions alive who must 
else have perished. 

The people were quiet and undemon- 
strative, and perfectly docile; they seemed 
content with their wages (the men get 
about four cents, the women three, and 
the children one or two). There was one 
woman, too far gone in pregnancy to 
work, who followed me about everywhere, 
with clasped hands and a look of intense 
entreaty, but saying nothing. I wished 
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to give her something, but the overseer 
said that should I dosoI would havea 
hundred round me in a moment. At 
length I arranged the matter by giving 
him half a rupee (fifteen cents) to give to 
her after I had gone. ‘It would never 
do to give her all that at once,’’ he re- 
marked; «it would drive her insane.”’ 
So I asked him to dole it out to her at the 
rate of an anna or two a day; he promised 
to doit, and I believe he kept his word. 
Meanwhile he sent a native to inform her 
privily of her good fortune, and she fell 
back among the crowd, and I saw her no 
more. The missionary told me of another 
woman who had labored at stone-break- 
ing up to the day of her confinement, and 
was out and at work four days after it. 
As we stood there talking, outside the 
neat little bamboo-and- matting huts 
which serve as offices for the overseer 
and his assistants, the sun set, and the 
multitude, parti-colored, ragged, naked, 
was drifting away over the dark plain, 
interweaving, streaming, murmuring and 
chattering. Some of them built little 
fires among the rocks to cook their 
grain. It was a strange scene—this 
homeless, gaunt, doomed throng, depart- 
ing over the desolate wilderness in the 
gathering dusk. Many of them who lay 
down to sleep to-night would never arise 
again. I went home with the good mis- 
sionary, who had invited me to spend the 
night at his bungalow; and when, before 
we went to bed, he knelt down and asked 
God to bless the poor heathen, I silently 
joined in the prayer with all my heart. 
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“TS a strange world we came to, You 
and I— 
Whence no man knows, and surely none 
knows why ; 


ie Why we remain—a harder question 

still ; 
ie And still another—whither when we die? 
Some say we came God’s purpose to fulfil— 
Faith! a poor purpose, then, if so you 

will ; 
Sport for the heavenly huntsmen, others 

say— 
Sorry the sport, methinks, and poor the 

. skill. 

\ 

~ fi What purpose think you has the Saki 

c there, 
Pouring those shining motes of wine and 

air? 
A bubble’s life—can it be naught to 

him? 


A million bubbles—he must surely care! 
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Passionate particles of dust and sun, 


Run your brief race, nor ask why it is run— 
We are but shadow- pictures, voices, 


dreams ; 
Perchance they make and break us just for 
fun. 


Beautiful wheel of blue above my head, 
Will you be turning still when I am dead? 
Were you still turning long before I 
came ?— 
Oh, bitter thought to take with me to bed! 


’Tis a great fuss, all this of Thee and Me; 
Important folk are we—to Thee and Me; 
Yet, what if we mean nothing after all ? 
And what if Heaven cares naught for—Thee 
and Me? 


All those who in their graves unheeded lie 

Were just as pompous once as You and I; 

Complacent spake their little arrogant 
names, 

And wagged their heads, and never thought 
to die. 


A beauty sleeps beneath yon quiet grass 
Who dreamed her face the world might not 
surpass ; 
Strength is her neighbor, but he boasts 
no more— 


And over them the wind cries out “ Alas!” 
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Would you seek beauty, seek it underground ; 
Would you find strength—the strong are un- 
derground ; 
And would you next year seek my love 
and me, 
Who knows but you must seek us—under- 


ground. 


O love! before Death comes to make our bed, 
Drink wine, red wine, red as the rose is red. 
Our bodies are not gold, that we should 
hope 
For men to dig us up when we are dead. 


O Saki! when at last is run my race, 
Will you remember my accustomed place, 
When through the garden, all the sum- 
mer night, 


The moon goes seeking my forgotten face? 


This is the thought the dead man _ thinks 
upon : 
Warm in the sun the old kind world spins 
on ; 
Trellised with vines and roses as of old— 
And no one says: ‘‘Where is old Khayyd4m 


gone ?” 


O friends! forget not, as you laugh and 
play, 
Some that were laughing with you _ yester- 
day— 
Spare from your rose some petals for their 
graves ; 
Sprinkle some wine upon their parching 


clay. 
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For even this dust that blows along the 




















street 
? ‘ Once whispered to its love that life was 
sweet ; 
; : \ Ruddy with wine it was, with roses 
, reve crowned, 
And now you spurn it with your eager 
wt, feet. 
> S 
There is no better piety than this: 
» To set aside a little of your bliss; 
Sf *< To feign for Death a living portion still 
a ’ In all the little joys that Death must miss. 
7 
WP 
Sf O weary man upon a weary earth! 
) What is this toil, that men call living, 
a worth— 
. This dreary agitation of the dust, 
S24 VS And all this strange mistake of mortal 
\ Mia birth ? 
~ ; * * * * * 


Sometimes as, cup in hand, among the 
flowers, 
I think on all my witty wasted hours, 
I see that wine has been a fable too— 
Yes! even wine—so false a world is ours. 


* * * * * 





Poised for an instant in the Master’s hand, 


Body and soul like to a compass stand— 


—— 





The body turning round the central soul, 
He makes a little circle in the sand. 
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This sounding world is but a dream that 
cries 

In Fancy’s ears, and lives in Fancy’s eyes; 

Death lays his finger on the darkening 
soul 

And all the glowing shadow fades and flies. 


Shall Death, that shuts the ears and locks 
the brain, 
Teach us what eager Life hath sought in 
vain ? 
Yet have I heard, so wild is human 
guess, 
This dullard Death shall make Life’s mean- 


ing plain. 


When this mysterious self has left behind 

The subtle painted clay that kept it blind, 

The ransomed essence wantons in the 
beam 

That seeks in vain the dark embodied mind. 


’' «+ + € @ 


Mysterious mother-substance, who are they 
That flout the earth that made them? Who 
are they 
Who waste their wonder on the fabulous 
soul ? 


I can but choose to marvel at the clay. 


This clay, this dream-sown sod, this chemic 
earth, 
This wizard dust, wherein all shapes of 
birth— 
Soft flowers, great beasts, and huge pa- 


thetic kings— 





Small shapes of wonder, fill a needle’s girth. 
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This clay, this haunted house of sight and sound, 
Strange sunny rooms, that airily resound 

With phantom music played for phantom feet— 
And hark! a rat is gnawing underground. 


This clay, so strong of heart, of sense so fine— 
Surely such clay is more than half divine! 





’Tis only fools speak evil of the clay 
The very stars are made of clay like mine. 
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By H. G. WELLS. 
XIV. 
IN LONDON. 


\ | Y younger brother was in London when 
the Martians fell at Woking. He 
was a medical student, working for 
an imminent examination, and he 
heard nothing of their arrival until / 
Saturday morning. The morn- 
ing papers on Saturday con- 
tained, in addition to lengthy 
special articles on the planet 
Mars, on life in the planets, 
and so forth, a brief and 
vaguely - worded telegram, 
allthe more striking for 
its brevity. The Martians, 
alarmed by the approach of a 
crowd, had killed a number 
of people with a quick-firing 
gun, so the story ran. The 
telegram concluded with the 
words: ‘‘ Formidable as thev 
seem to be, the Martians have 
not moved from the pit into 
which they ‘have fallen, and in- 
deed seem incapable of doing so. 
Probably this is due to the relative 
strength of the earth’s gravita- lil 
tional energy.’’ On that last text their 
leader-writer expanded very comfort- 
ingly. Of course all the students in the 
crammer's biology class, to which my 
brother went that day, were intensely in- 
terested, but there were no signs of any 
unusual excitement in the streets. The 


Drawn by 
Warwick Goble 


afternoon papers puffed scraps of news 
under big headlines. They had nothing to 
tell beyond the movements of troops about 
the Common, and the burning of the pine 


“MY YOUNGER BROTHER IN LONDON HEARD NOTHING 
OF THEIR ARRIVAL UNTIL SATURDAY MORNING,” 


about me, as he knew from the descrip- 
tion in the papers that the shot was a 


woods between Woking and Weybridge, good two miles from my house. He made 
until eight. Then the «St. James Ga- up his mind to run down that night to 
zette,’? in an extra special edition, an- me, in order, as he says, to see the things 
nounced the bare fact of the interruption before they were killed. He dispatched 
of telegraphic communication. This was a telegram (which never reached me) 
thought to be due to the falling of burn- about four o’clock and spent the evening 
ing pine trees across the line. Nothing ata music hall. 
more of the fighting was known that night In London, also, on Saturday night, 
thenightof my driveto Leatherhead and there was a thunderstorm, and my brother 
back again. My brother felt no anxiety reached Waterloo in acab. On the plat- 


[In the first instalment of this story it was stated (the grain of fact from which the story grew) that a 

ght had been seen on the unilluminated part of Mars ‘first’? by Pereoten, of Nice, in 1894 This 

state ment involved a slight to the Lick Observatory, whereat similar lights were observed as early as 

1890—a fact of which I was unaware at the time of writing the story. I trust any American astrono- 
mer who may read this story will acquit me of intentional discourtesy.—AUTHOR ] 


Copyright, 1897, by H. G. Wells. All rights reserved. 
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form from which the midnight train 
usually started he learned, after some 
waiting, that an accident prevented trains 
from reaching Woking that night. The 
nature of the accident he could not ascer- 
tain ; indeed, the railway authorities did 
not clearly know at that time. There 
was very little excitement in the station, 
as the officials, failing to realize that any- 
thing further than a breakdown between 
Byfleet and Woking junction had oc- 
curred, were running the theater trains, 
which usually passed through Woking, 
round by Virginia Water or Guildford. 
They were busy making the necessary 
arrangements to alter the route of the 
Southampton and Portsmouth Sunday 
League excursions. A nocturnal news- 
paper reporter, mistaking my brother for 
the traffic manager, whom he does to a 
slight extent resemble, waylaid and tried 
to interview him. Few people, outside 
the railway officials, connected the break- 
down with the Martians. 

I have read since, in a popular account 
of these events that has sold in America 
by the hundred thousand, that on Sunday 
morning ‘all London was electrified”’ 
by the news from Woking. As a matter 
of fact, there was nothing to justify that 
very extravagant phrase. Plenty of peo- 
ple in London did not hear of the Mar- 
tians until the panic of Monday morning. 
Those who did took some time to realize 
all that the hastily-worded telegrams in 
the Sunday papers conveyed. The ma- 
jority of people in London do not read 
Sunday papers. The habit of personal 
security, moreover, is so deeply fixed in 
the Londoner’s mind, and startling intel- 
ligence so much a matter of course in the 
papers, that they could read without any 
personal tremors: ‘‘ About seven o'clock 
last night the Martians came out of the 
cylinder, and moving about under an ar- 
mor of metallic shields, have completely 
wrecked Woking station, with the adja- 
cent houses, and massacred an entire bat- 
talion of the Cardigan regiment. No de- 
tails are known. Maxims have been ab- 
solutely useless against their armor. Two 
field guns have been disabled by them. 
Flying hussars have been galloping into 
Chertsey. The Martians appear to be 
moving slowly toward Chertsey or Wind- 
sor. Great anxiety prevails in West Sur- 


rey, and earthworks are being thrown up 
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to check the advance Londonward.”’ That 
was how the Sunday + Sun”’ put it, and 
a clever but hastily-written ‘« hand-book’’ 
article in the ‘‘Referee’’ compared the 
affair to a menagerie suddenly let loose 
in a village. 

No one in London knew positively of 
the nature of the armored Martians, and 
there was also a fixed idea that these 
monsters must be sluggish—*‘ crawling,”’ 
‘‘creeping painfully.’’ Such expressions 
occurred in almost all their earlier reports. 
None of the telegrams could have been 
written by an eye-witness of their ad- 
vance. The Sunday papers printed sepa- 
rate editions as further news came to 
hand, some even in default of it. But 
there was practically nothing more to tell 
people until late in the afternoon, when 
the authorities gave the press agents the 
news in their possession. It was stated 
that the people of Walton and Weybridge 
and all that district were pouring along 
the roads Londonward, and that was all. 

My brother went to church, at the 
Foundling Hospital, in the morning, still 
in ignorance of what had happened on the 
previous night. There he heard allusions 
made to the invasion and a special prayer 
for peace. Coming out, he bought a 
‘« Referee.’? He became alarmed at the 
news in this, and went again to Waterloo 
station to find out if communications were 
restored. The omnibuses, carriages, cy- 
clists, and innumerable people walking 
in their best clothes, seemed scarcely 
affected by the strange intelligence that 
the newsvenders were disseminating. 
People were interested, or, if alarmed, 
alarmed only on account of the local res- 
idents. At the station he heard, for the 
first time, that the Windsor and Chertsey 
lines were now interrupted. The porters 
told him that several remarkable tele- 
grams had been received in the morning 
from Byfleet and Chertsey stations, but 
that these had abruptly ceased. My 
brother could get very little precise 
details out of them. « There’s fighting 
going on about Weybridge,’’ was the ex- 
tent of their information. ; 

The train service was now very much 
disorganized. Quite a number of people 
who had been expecting friends from 
places on the Southwestern network 
were standing about the station. One 
gray-haired old gentleman came and 
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abused the Southwestern company bit- 
terly to my brother. « It wants showing 
up,”’ he said. 

One or two trains came in from Rich- 
mond, Putney and Kingston, containing 
people who had gone out for a day's boat- 
ing and found the locks closed and a 
feeling of panic in the air. A man ina 





blue-and - white , 

blazer, full of 

Strange tidings, 

addressed my het 
brother: «‘ There’s 

hosts of people driv- 

ing into Kingston in 


mean? ‘he Martians can't get out of 
their pit, can they ?’’ My brother could 
not tell him. 

Afterward he found that the vague 
feeling of alarm had spread to the clients 
of the underground railway, and that the 
Sunday excursionists began to return 
from all the Southwestern «lungs ’’— 
Barnes, Wimbledon, Richmond Park, 
Kew and so forth—at unusually early 
hours. But not a soul had anything 

but vague hearsay to 

fas tell of. Everyone con- 

=O nected with the ter- 

. minus seemed ill- 
tempered. 

About five o'clock 
the gathering crowd 
in the station was im- 
mensely excited by 
the opening of the line 
of communication— 
which is almost inva- 
riably closed—be- 
tween the South- 
eastern and South- 
western stations, and 
the passage of car- 
riage trucks bearing 
huge guns, and car- 
riages crammed with 
soldiers. ‘These were 
the guns that were 
brought up from Wool- 
\ wich and Chatham to 
= cover Kingston. 
= There was an ex- 
change of pleasan- 

tries: “You'll get 
eaten.’’ «We're the 
beast-tamers,’”’ and 
so forth. A little 
while after that a 
squad of police came 
into the station and 
began to clear the pub- 


traps and carts and ‘THe MaRTIANS APPEAR TO BE MOVING TowarD lic off the platform, 


things, with boxes 
of valuables and all that,’’ he said. «:‘They 
come from Molesey and Weybridge and 
Walton, and they say there’s been guns 
heard at Chertsey—heavy firing—and that 
mounted soldiers have told them to get 
off at once, because the Martians are 
oming. We heard guns fired at Hamp- 
ton Court station, but we thought it was 
(thunder. What the devil does it all 


WINDSOR.” 


and my brother went 
out into the street again. The church 
bells were ringing for even-song, and a 
squad of Salvation Army lassies came 
down Waterloo road singing. On the 
bridge a number of idle loafers were 
watching a curious brown scum that 
came drifting down the stream in patches. 
The sun was just setting, and the clock- 
towers and the Houses of Parliament rose 
29 
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against one of the most peaceful skies it 
is possible to imagine—a sky of gold, 
barred with long transverse stripes of red- 
dish purple cloud. There was talk of a 
floating body. One of the men there, a 
reservist he said he was, told my brother 
he had seen the heliograph flickering in 
the west. 

In Wellington street my brother met a 
couple of sturdy roughs who had just 
rushed out of Fleet street with still wet 
newspapersand staring placards. «‘ Dread- 
ful cat-as-trophe !’’ they bawled, one to 
the other, down Wellington street. 
“Fighting at Weybridge. Full descrip- 
tion. Repulse of the Martians. London 
said to be in danger!’’ He had to give 
threepence for a copy of that paper. 

‘Then it was, and then only, that he real- 
ized something of the full power and ter- 
ror of these monsters. ” 

He learnt that they 
were not merely a 
handful of small, 
sluggish creatures, 
but that they were 
minds swaying vast 
mechanical _ bodies, 
and that they could 
move swiftly 
smite with 


and Fifig 
such 
power that even the 
mightiest guns could 
not stand against 


They were 
described as ‘ vast 
spider-like ma- 
chines, nearly a hun- 
dred feet high, cap- 
able of the speed of 
an express train, and 
able to shoot out a 
beam of intense 
heat.’’ Masked bat- 
teries, chiefly of 
field-guns, had been 
planted in the coun- 
try about Horsell 
Common, and es- 
pecially between the Woking district 
and London. Five of the machines had 
been seen moving toward the Thames, 
and one, by a freak of chance, had been 
destroyed. In the other cases the shells 
had missed, and the batteries had been at 
once annihilated by the heat rays. Heavy 
losses of soldiers were mentioned, but the 


them. 
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tone of the dispatch was optimistic. The 
Martians had been repulsed. They were 
not invulnerable. They had retreated to 
their triangle of cylinders again, in the 
circle about Woking. Signalers with 
heliographs were pushing forward upon 
them from all sides. Guns were in rapid 
transit from Windsor, Portsmouth, Alder- 
shot, Woolwich, even from the north; 
among others, long wire guns of ninety- 
five tons from Woolwich. Altogether one 
hundred and sixteen were in position or 
being hastily laid, chiefly covering Lon- 
don. Never before in England had there 
been such a vast or rapid concentration 
of military material. 

Any. further cylinders that fell, it was 
hoped, could be destroyed at once by high 
explosives, which were being rapidly 
manufactured and distributed. No doubt, 

| ran the report, the 

| situation was of the 

| strangest and grav- 

est description, but 

the public were ex- 

horted to avoid and 

discourage panic. 

No doubt the Mar- 

tians were strange 

' and powerful, and 

their warfare terrible 

| in the extreme, but 

at the outside there 

could not be more 

than twenty of them 

%} against our millions. 

The authorities had 

i reason to suppose, 

from the size of the 

evlinders, that at the 

outside there could 

not be more than 

five in each cylinder 

—fifteen altogether. 

And one, at least, 

was disposed of, per- 

haps more, The pub- 

lic would be fairly 

warned of the ap- 

proach of danger, and elaborate meas- 

ures were being taken for the protec- 

tion of the people in the threatened 

southwestern suburbs. And so, with re- 

iterated assurances of the safety of Lon- 

don and the confidence of the authorities 

to cope with the difficulty, the quasi- 
proclamation closed. 
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This was printed in enormous type, so 
fresh that the paper was still wet, and 
there had been no time to add a word of 
comment. It was curious, my brother said, 
to see how ruthlessly the other contents 
of the paper had been hacked and taken 
out to give this space. All 
down Wellington street 
people could be seen flutter- 
ing out the pink 
sheets and reading, 
and the Strand was 
suddenly noisy with 
the voices of an army 
of hawkers following 
these pioneers. Men 
came scrambling 
off "buses to se- 
curecopies. Cer- 
tainly this news 
excited them 
intensely, what- 
ever their pre- 
vious apathy. 
The shutters 
of a map shop 
in the Strand 


were being 
taken down, 
my brother 
said, and a 
man in his 


Sunday rai- 
ment, lemon- 
yellow gloves 
on even, was 
visible inside 
the window, 
hastily fasten- 
ing maps of 
Surrey to the glass. Going on, along 
the Strand, to Trafalgar Square, the 
paper in his hand, my brother saw some 
of the fugitives from West Surrey. 
There was a man driving a cart, such 
as greengrocers use, containing his wife 
and two boys and some articles of furni- 
ture. He was driving from the direction 
of Westminster bridge, and close behind 
him came a hay wagon with five or six 
respectable-looking people in it and some 
boxes and bundles. The faces of these 
people were haggard, and their entire ap- 
pearance contrasted conspicuously with 
the Sabbath-best appearance of the people 
in the omnibuses. People in fashionable 
clothing peeped at them out of cabs. 
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They stopped at the square as if unde- 
cided which way to take, and finally 
turned eastward along the Strand. Some 
distance after these came a man in work- 
day clothes, riding one of those old-fash- 
ioned tricycles with a small front wheel. 
He was dirty and 
white in the face. 
My brother turned 
down toward Victo- 
tia and met a num- 
ber of such people. 
He had a vague idea 
that he might see 
something of me. He 
noticed an unusual 
number of po- 
lice regulating 
the traffic. 
Some of the 
refugees were 
exchanging 
news with the 
people on the 
omnibuses,. 
. One was professing 
to have seen the 
* Martians. ‘ Boilers 
"on stilts, I tell you, 
striding along like 
men.’’ Most of 
them were excited 
and animated by this 
strange experience. 
Beyond Victoria the pub- 
lic- houses were doing a 
lively trade with these new 
arrivals. At all the street 
corners groups of people 
were reading papers, talk- 
ing excitedly or staring at these unusual 
Sunday visitors. They seemed to increase 
as night drew on until, at last, the roads, 
my brother says, were like the Sutton 
High streeton a Derbyday. My brother ad- 
dressed several of these fugitives and got 
unsatisfactory answers from most. None 
of them could tell him any news of Wo- 
king, except one man, who assured him 
that Woking had been entirely destroyed 
on the previous night. «I come from 
Byfleet,’’ he said. ‘A man ona bicycle 
came through the place in the early morn- 
ing, and ran from door to door, warning 
us to come away. Then came soldiers. 
We went out to look and there were 
clouds of smoke in the south—nothing 
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but smoke, and not a soul coming that 
way. Then we heard the guns at Chert- 
sey and saw folks coming from Wey- 
bridge. So I’ve locked up my house and 
come on.’’ At that time there was a 
strong feeling in the streets that the au- 
thorities were to blame for their incapac- 
ity to dispose of the invaders without all 
this inconvenience. 

About eight o’clock the noise of heavy 
firing was distinctly audible all over the 
south of London. My brother could not 
hear it owing to the traffic in the main 
streets, but by striking through the quiet 
back streets to the river, he was able to dis- 
tinguish it quite plainly. Hewalked back 
from Westminster to his apartments, near 
Regent’s Park, about ten. He was now 
very anxious on my account and dis- 
turbed at the evident magnitude of the 
trouble. His mind was inclined to run, 
even as mine had run on Saturday, on 
military details. He thought of all those 
silént, expectant guns, of the suddenly 
nomadic country-side ; he tried to imagine 
‘«boilers on stilts’? a hundred feet high. 
There were one or two cartloads of refu- 
gees passing along Oxford street and sev- 
eral in the Marylebone road; but so 
slowly was the news spreading, that Re- 
gent street and Portland road were full 
of their usual Sunday night promenaders, 
albeit they talked in groups ; and along 
the edge of Regent’s Park there were as 
many silent couples ‘‘walking out’’ to- 
gether under the scattered yellow gas- 
lamps as ever there had been. The night 
was warm and still and a little oppressive ; 
the sound of guns continued intermit- 
tently, and after midnight there seemed to 
be sheet-lightning in the south. 

He read and re-read the paper, fearing 
the worst had happened to me. He was 
restless, and prowled out again aimlessly 
after supper. He returned and tried in 
vain to divert his attention by his exam- 
ination notes. He went to bed a little 
after midnight, and he was awakened out 
of some lurid dreams, in the small hours 
of Monday, by the sound of door-knock- 
ers, feet running in the street, distant 
drumming and a clamor of bells. Red 
reflections danced on the ceiling. Fora 
moment he lay astonished, wondering 
whether day had come or the world had 
gone mad. Then he jumped out of bed 
and ran to the window. 


His room was an attic, and as he thrust 
his head out, up and down the street 
there were a dozen echoes to the noises 
of his window sash, and heads in every 
kind of night disarray appeared. In- 
quiries were being shouted. ‘They are 
coming !’’ bawled a policeman, hammer- 
ing atthe door. ‘‘ The Martians are com- 
ing !’* and hurried to the next door. 

The noise of drumming and trumpeting 
came from the Albany street barracks, 
and every church within earshot was hard 
at work killing sleep with a vehement 
disorderly tocsin. There was a noise of 
doors opening, and window after window 
in the houses opposite flashed from dark- 
ness into yellow illumination. Up the 
street came galloping a closed carriage, 
bursting abruptly into noise at the cor- 
ner, rising to a clattering climax under 
the window, and dying away slowly in 
the distance. Close on the rear of this 
came a couple of cabs, the forerunners of 
a long procession of flying vehicles, going 
for the most part to Chalk Farm station, 
where the Northwestern specials were 
loading up, instead of coming down the 
gradient into Euston. 

For a long time my brother stared out 
of the window in blank astonishment, 
watching the policemen hammering at 
door after door and delivering their in- 
comprehensible message. Then the door 
behind him opened, and the man who 
lodged across the landing came in, dressed 
only in shirt, trousers and slippers, his 
braces loose about his waist, his hair dis- 
ordered from his pillow. ‘What the 
devil is it?’’ he asked. «A fire? What 
a devil of a row!” 

They both craned their heads out of the 
window, straining to hear what the 
policemen were shouting. People were 
coming out of side streets and standing 
in groups at the corners, talking. «‘ What 
the devil’s it all about?’’ said my 
brother’s fellow-lodger. My brother an- 
swered him vaguely and began to dress, 
running with each garment to the win- 
dow in order to miss nothing of the grow- 
ing excitement in the streets. And pres- 
ently men selling unusually early news- 
papers came bawling into the street: 
«London in danger of suffocation! The 
Kingston and Richmond defenses forced ! 
Fearful massacre in the Thames valley !”’ 
And all about him—in the rooms below, 
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in the houses on either side, and across 
the road, and behind in the park terraces, 
and in the hundred other streets of that 
part of Marylebone, and in the West- 
bourne Park district and Saint Pancras, 
and westward and northward, in Kilburn 
and St. John’s Wood and Hampstead, 
and eastward, in Shoreditch and High- 
bury and Haggerston and Hoxton, and, 
indeed, through all the vastness of Lon- 
don, from Ealing to East Ham—people 
were rubbing their eyes, and opening 
windows to stare out and ask aimless 
questions, and dressing hastily as the 
first break of the coming storm of fear 
blew through the streets. It was the 
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dawn of the great panic. London, which 
had gone to bed on Sunday night stupid 
and inert, was awakened in the small 
hours of Monday morning to a vivid sense 
of danger. 

Unable to learn what was happening 
from his window, my brother went down 
and out into the street just as the sky 
between the parapets of the houses grew 
pink with the early dawn. The flying 
people, on foot and in vehicles, grew 
more numerous every moment. <‘ Black 
smoke !’’ he heard people crying, and 
again, ‘‘ Black smoke !"’ The contagion 
of such a unanimous fear was inevitable. 
As my brother hesitated on the doorstep 
he saw another newsvender 
approaching him and got a 
copy forthwith. The man 
was running away with the 
rest, and selling his papers 
as he ran fora shilling each 
—a grotesque mingling of 
profit and panic. 

And from this paper my 
brother read that catastro- 
phic dispatch of the com- 
mander-in-chief: ‘* The Mar- 
tians are able to discharge 
enormous clouds of a black 
and poisonous vapor by 
means of rockets. They have 
smothered our batteries, de- 
stroyed Richmond, Kingston and Wim- 
bledon, and are advancing slowly toward 
London, destroying everything on the 
way. It is impossible to stop them. 
There is no safety from the black smoke 
but in instant flight.’’ That was all, but 
it wasenough. The whole population of 
the great five-million city was stirring, 
slipping, running—presently it would be 
pouring en masse—northward. 

‘‘Black smoke!’’ the voices cried. 
‘Fire!’’ The bells of the neighboring 
church made a jangling tumult; a cart 
carelessly driven smashed, amid shrieks 
and curses, against the water-trough up 
the street. Sickly yellow light went to 
and fro in the houses, and some of the 
passing cabs flaunted unextinguished 
lamps. And overhead the dawn was 
growing brighter—clear and steady and 
calm. 

He heard footsteps running to and fro 
in the rooms and up and down stairs be- 
hind him. His landlady came tothe door, 
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loosely wrappered in dressing-gown and 
shawl; her husband followed, ejaculating. 
As my brother began to realize the im- 
port of all these things, he returned 
hastily to his own room, put all his avail- 
able money—some ten pounds altogether 
—into his pockets and went out again 
into the streets. 


XV. 


WHAT HAD HAPPENED IN SURREY. 


It was while I and the curate had sat 
and talked under the hedge in the flat 
meadows near Halliford, and while my 
brother was watching the fugitives stream 
over Westminster bridge, that the Mar- 
tians resumed the offensive. So far as 
one can ascertain from the conflicting ac- 
counts that have been put forth, the ma- 
jority of them remained busied with 
preparations in the Horsell pit until nine 
that night, hurrying on some operation 
that disengaged huge volumes of green 
smoke. But three certainly came out 
about eight o'clock, and, advancing slowly 
and cautiously, made their way through 
Byfleet and Pyrford toward Ripley and 
Weybridge, and so came in sight of the 
expectant batteries against the setting 
sun. These Martians did not advance in 
a body, but in a line, each perhaps a mile 
and a half from his 
nearest fellow. 
They communi- 
cated with each 
other by means of 
siren -like howls, 
running up and 
y down the scale from 
one note to another. 

It was this howl- 
ing and the firing 
of the guns at Rip- 
ley and St. George’s 
Hill that we had 
heard at Upper 
Halliford. The Rip- 
ley gunners, un- 
seasoned artillery 
volunteers, who 
ought never to have 
been placed in such 
a position, fired one 
wild, premature, 
ineffectual volley 
and bolted on horse 
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and foot through the deserted village, 
and the Martians walked over their 
guns serenely without using their heat 
rays; stepped gingerly among them, 
passed in front of them, and so came 
unexpectedly upon the guns in Pains- 
hill Park, which they destroyed. The 
Saint George’s Hill men, however, were 
better led or of better mettle. Hidden 
by a pine wood, as they were, they seemed 
to have been quite unexpected by the 
Martian nearest to them. They laid their 
guns as deliberately as if they had been 
on parade, and fired at about a thousand 
yards range. 

The shells flashed all around the Mar- 
tian, and they saw him advance a few 
paces, stagger, and go down. Everybody 
yelled together, and the guns were re- 
loaded in frantic haste. The overthrown 
Martian set up a prolonged ululation, 
and immediately a second glittering giant, 
answering him, appeared over the trees 
to the south. It would seem that a leg of 
the tripod had been smashed by one of 
the shells. The whole of the second vol- 
ley flew wide of the Martian on the 
ground, and simultaneously both his 
companions brought their heat rays to 
bear on the battery. The ammunition 
blew up, the pine trees all about the guns 
flashed into fire, and only one or two of 
the men, who were already running over 
the crest of the hill, escaped. 

After this it would seem that the three 
took counsel together and halted, and the 
scouts who were watching them report 
that they remained absolutely stationary 
for the next half hour. The Martian who 
had been overthrown crawled tediously 
out of his hood, a small brown figure, 
oddly suggestive from that distance ofa 
speck of blight, and apparently engaged 
in the repair of his support. About nine 
he had finished, for his cowl was then 
seen above the trees again. 

It was a few minutes past nine that 
night when these three sentinels were 
joined by other Martians, carrying thick 
black tubes in their tentacles. A similar 
tube was handed to each of the three, and 
the seven proceeded to distribute them- 
selves at equal distances along a curved 
line between Saint George's Hill, Wey- 
bridge and the village of Send, southwest 
of Ripley. A dezen rockets sprang out 
of the hills before them as soon as they 
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began to move, 
and warned the 
waiting batteries 
about Ditton and 
Esher. At the 
same time four 
of their fighting 
machines, simi- 
larly armed with 
tubes, crossed 
the river, and 
two of them, 
black against 
the western sky, 
came into sight 
of myself and 
the curate as we 
hurried wearily 
and painfully 
along the road 
that runs north- 
ward out of Hall- 
iford, looking 
back every mo- 

















and woods south of the river, and 
across the flat grass meadows to 
the north of it, wherever a cluster 
of trees or village houses gave 
sufficient cover—the guns were 
waiting. The signal rockets 
burst and rained their sparks 
through the night and vanished, 
and the spirit of all those watch- 
ing the batteries rose to a tense ex- 
pectation. The Martians had but 











ment expecting 
these things. They moved, as it seemed 
to us, upon a cloud, for a milky mist 
covered the fields and rose to a third 
of their height. At the sight the 
curate shouted and began running, but 
I knew it was no good running from a 
Martian, and I turned aside and crawled 
through dewy nettles and brambles into 
the broad ditch by the side of the road. 
He looked back, saw what I was doing 
and turned to join me. 

The two Martians halted, the nearer to 
us standing and facing Sunbury, the re- 
moter being a gray indistinctness beneath 
the evening star far away toward Staines. 

The occasional howling of the Martians 
had ceased ; they took up their positions 
in the huge crescent about their cylinders 
in absolute silence. It was a crescent 
with twelve miles between its horns. 
Never since the devising of gunpowder 
was the beginning of a battle so still. To 
us and to an observer about Ripley it 
would have had precisely the same effect 

the Martians seemed in solitary pos- 
session of the darkling night, lit only as 
it was by the slender moon, the stars, the 
afterglow of the daylight, and the ruddy 
glare from Saint George’s Hill and the 
woods of Painshill. But facing the cres- 
cent everywhere—at Staines, Hounslow, 
Ditton, Esher, Ockham; behind the hills 
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to advance into the line of fire, and in- 
stantly the tubes, glittering so darkly in 
the early night, of those motionless black 
forms of men would explode in a thun- 
derous fury of battle. 

No doubt the thought that was upper- 
most in a thousand of those vigilant 
minds, even as it was uppermost in mine, 
was the riddle how much they understood 
of us? Did they grasp that we in our 
millions were organized, disciplined, work- 
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ying together? 
-4 Or did they 
aa interpret our 
spurts of fire, 
the sudden 
stinging of 
our shells, 
our steady in- 
j vestment of 
stheir en- 
campment, 
J as we should 
the furious 
WA unanimity of 

7 onslaught in 
a disturbed 
hive of bees? 
Did they 
dream they 
might exter- 
minate us? 
(At that time 
no one knew 
what food 
they needed.) 
A hundred 
such ques- 
tions strug- 
gled together 
in my mind 
as I watched 
that vast crescent shape. And in the 
back of my mind was the sense of all 
the huge unknown and hidden forces 
Londonward. Had they prepared pit- 
falls? Were the powder mills at Houns- 
low ready as a snare? Would the Lon- 
doners have the heart and courage to 
make a greater Moscow of their mighty 
provinces of houses? 

Then, after an interminable time, as it 
seemed to us, crouching there and peer- 
ing through the hedge, came the sound 
like the distant concussion of a gun. 
Another, nearer, and then another. And 
then the Martian beside us raised his 
tube on high and discharged it gun-wise, 
with a heavy report that made the ground 
heave. The Martian toward Staines an- 
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swered him. There was no flash, no 
smoke, simply that loaded detonation. 

I was so excited by these heavy minute 
guns following one another that I so far 
forgot my personal safety and my scalded 
hands as to clamber up into the hedge 
and stare toward Sunbury. As I did so 
a second report followed, and a big pro- 
jectile hurtled overhead toward Houns- 
low. I expected at least to see smoke or 
fire or some such evidence of its work. 
But all I saw was the deep blue sky above, 
with one solitary star, and the white mist 
spreading wide and low beneath. And 
there had been no crash, no answering 
explosion. The silence was restored; the 
minute lengthened to three. ‘: What has 
happened ?"’ said the curate, standing up 
beside me. ‘‘Heaven knows!”’ said I. 
A’bat flickered by and vanished. A dis- 
tant tumult of shouting began and ceased. 
I looked again at the Martian and saw that 
he was now moving eastward along the 
river bank with a swift, rolling motion. 

Every moment I expected the fire of 
some hidden battery to spring upon him. 
But the evening calm was unbroken. The 
figure of the Martian grew smaller as 
he receded, and presently the mist and 
the gathering night had swallowed him 
up. By acommon impulse we clambered 
higher. Toward Sunbury was a dark ap- 
pearance, as though a conical hill had sud- 
denly come into being there, hiding our 
view of the further country. And then, 
remoter across the river, over Walton, we 
saw another such summit. These hill- 
like forms grew lower and broader even 
as we stared. 

Moved by a sudden thought, I looked 
northward, and there I perceived that a 
third of these black kopjes had arisen. 

Everything had suddenly become very 
still. Far away to the southeast, mark- 
ing the quiet, we heard the Martians 
hooting to one another, and then the air 
quivered again with the distant thud of 
their guns. But the earthly artillery 
made no reply. 


(To be continued.) 














A SILHOUETTE. 


By ALBERT E LAWRENCE. 


HE Wallers had returned home from 

the Sunday night meeting, held in 
the little Hollowdale church, and were 
warming themselves about the stove. 
The February weather was bitterly cold. 
Mrs. Waller had only loosened her wraps 
as yet, and stood, bent but rosy, with 
shivering hands extended toward the 
heat. Mr. Waller had gone to the shed 
for more wood, while Sonny Waller 
walked about the room, kicking his toes 
against his heels—boys’ approved method 
of coaxing warmth into frigid feet. 

Presently the front door opened and 
Sonny’s sister entered. Mrs. Waller 
turned quickly toward her daughter, fol- 
lowing her first look with one of question, 
which she projected beyond the red- 
cheeked girl. 

«Where is Jed ?’’ she asked. 

‘He ain’t coming in to-night.”’ 

“There ain't anything the matter 
‘tween you an’ him?’ continued the 
mother, with slight apprehension. 

‘No,”’ the girl laughed from behind 
her handkerchief, which she applied vig- 
orously to her frost-infected nose. ‘You 
always think something’s the matter if 
Jed and I don’t do jest as the rest do,”’ 
she said with slight resentment, her 
bright black eyes trying to conceal some 
of the light they had brought in with 
them. 

‘Well, I want to know about your 
doin’s, Bessie,’’ the mother protested 
mildly. «I don’t mean to spy on you. I 
hope nobody’ll ever talk of you the way 
they do of Ettie Barton——’”’ 

«Well, I guess they won’t,”’ broke in 
Bessie, with emphasis. ‘‘You needn’t 
fret about that. I guess you can trust 
me,’’ 

Mr. Waller made so much noise with 
the great stick of wood he was lowering 
into the stove that no one spoke fora 
time. 

“I think some one ought to tell the 
Bartons a thing or two,’’ said Bessie, 
after her father’s clatter had ceased. 

“Oh, you needn’t tell me—they 


know!’’ said Mrs. Waller, impressively. 
‘‘What’d Deacon Barton’s prayer mean 
to-night ? 


He has his troubles, anybody 





I don’t believe she cares a 
snap about it, though. She'd like to have 


can see!’’ 


Ettie marry him. She knows how Dan 
Ketwick gets his money, you needn't 
tell me! The’ ain’t a fellow in Hollow- 
dale dresses like him—that alone would 
take with Mis’ Barton. Then his smooth 
tongue—slippery! I feel sorry for the 
deacon, though.”’ 

‘‘Who was that stranger that was there 
to-night?’’ Bessie asked with a sudden 
change of interest. My! wasn’t she 
dressed.”’ 

«Who d’ye mean?—that woman ’at 
sat back by the door?’’ piped up Sonny. 

«<'Yes,”” 

‘««T don’t know, only Tommy Smithers 
said ’at she got off the cars this after- 
noon.”’ 

«This afternoon ?”’ 

++ Yes,” 

‘«‘Sunday afternoon?’’ persisted his 
sister, incredulous. 

‘Yes, Sunday afternoon! Don't the 
cars go through every Sunday? An’ 
don’t they sometimes stop ?’’ demanded 
Sonny. 

‘Goodness! Who's she visiting ?”’ 

«Nobody. She’s to the hotel. Tommy 
told me. He see her come. He see her 
git off !’’ 

‘«Goodness!’’ Bessie repeated, and be- 
gan to describe the stranger to her 
mother. 

After a few minutes Mrs. Waller went 
to the front window and looked across 
the road in the direction of the Barton’s. 
She put her face close to the glass and 
shaded her eyes with her hand. 

“T can’t see nolight. Either they’ve 
got the blinds shut in their front room or 
Ettie ain't settin’ up with Dan to-night.” 

At that moment, across the way, Dea- 
con Barton was saying to his wife: «It’s 
funny Ettie don’t come in! She was to 
meetin’ to-night, wan’t she, ma—with 
Dan ?”’ 

«« Yes—Ettie’s all right. She’ll be in 
purty soon. It seems to me you worry 
about her more’n the’s any need of. I 
guess she’s able to take care of herself. 
She ain’t a child any more.’’ 

There was some impatience in Mrs. 
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Barton's voice asshe replied to her hus- 
band. 

Deacon Barton sat near the light, with 
his spectacles astride his nose and his 
Bible open on the table before him. He 
had been looking up the passage which 
their pastor had read from the pulpit that 
evening. Mrs. Barton sat in a comfort- 
able chair near the fire. There had been 
a smile of satisfaction on her face at the 
thought that she and Ettie presented a 
better appearance than any others at the 
little church. She tried to save her- 
self from undue vanity by putting her 
thoughts into unspoken words, which 
went no further than they «‘ were dressed 
just as good as any there.’’ She wished 
to do the others credit; but the satisfac- 
tion remained hers all the same. 

‘¢ I do feel worried about her at times,”’ 
the deacon admitted with concern. ‘I'd 
feel different if she was keepin’ company 
with one of the village boys ——’’ 

‘‘I guess Dan’s just as good as any o’ 
the village boys,’’ his wife interrupted 
warmly. A plaguey sight nicer, too! 
The’ ain’t a one that can hold a candle to 
him in looks, or dress, or talk. Just 
‘cause he don’t talk in meetin’—that 
ain’t ever’thing! Dan ain’t any hyper- 
crit!’’ 

The deacon scratched his grizzly- 
bearded chin and made a pretense of read- 
ing, but the anxious look did not leave 
his soft blue eyes. 

‘T feel ’at we ought to know niore of 
Dan,’’ the old man began submissively 
after a moment—«leastwise, if Ettie’s 
goin’ to take up with him. He’s nothin’ 
but a stranger to us the best way ye kin 
put it.” 

Stranger! Mrs. Barton knew there was 
something she was trying to think of. 
Who was that stylishly-dressed woman 
that had sat back by the door? She 
glanced quickly toward her husband. No 
—Cyrus wouldn't know. He never knew 
anything that went on in the congrega- 
tion. She would have to remember and 
ask Ettie when she came. If Ettie didn’t 
know, perhaps Dan would. Dan seemed 
to know almost anything. ‘ 

Mrs. Barton made no reply to the dea- 
con's comment ; and he, catching sight 
of a verse that interested him, became ab- 
sorbed in tracing out its connections. Not 
until the clock struck ten were they re- 
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called to the lateness of the hour. Then 
Mrs. Barton turned upon her husband : 

“If you’re goin’ to have prayers to- 
night, you better have ’em. ’Tain’t no 
use waitin’ for Ettie any longer. She and 
Dan most likely’s stopped in some’r’s. 
Ten o’clock now; I ain’t goin’ to set up 
much longer !”’’ 

The deacon sighed and stretched his 
bony frame. After a due pause he began 
to read, having selected a chapter from 
the Book of Proverbs. 

‘It is better to dwell in a corner of the 
housetop than with a brawling woman in 
a wide house,”’ he read. The deacon’s 
reading was always for edification ; and 
proverbs was a favorite field with him. 

Prayers over, Mrs. Barton went at once 
to her room. Once or twice she called 
fretfully to Cyrus to know if he «‘ wasn’t 
comin’ soon ;’’ towhich he always drawled 
a‘ yes,’’ but made no movement in that 
direction. He still turned the leaves of 
his Bible, but was alive to every noise 
that came from without the house. He 
cast many anxious glances toward the 
front door, and tried to transform every 
sound into a footstep. It was after eleven 
before any steps reached his ears; they 
came swiftly creaking through the dry, 
frosty snow, up the path and into the 
house. Within they seemed to halt a 
moment, 

«That you, Ettie?”’ inquired theold man, 
for he could not see into the farther room. 

«*Yes,’’ came the answer, well in the 
throat. She moved about with some noise 
in the cold, dark parlor. 

‘* You stopped in some’r’s, didn’t ye?"’ 
her father called. 

A chair was knocked over, and a petu- 
lant «‘ Dear !’’ reached the deacon’s ears. 
‘What ye done now?”’ he asked, in his 
soft, half-humorous tones. ‘:Ye want a 
light, don’t ye?’’ He rose to take her 
the one on his table, but her reply came 
quickly : 

‘‘No; 2o,’’ she said decidedly. 
all right now."’ 

The deacon's previous question went 
unanswered. 

Ettie came to the fire now, but stood se 
that the stove-pipe came between her face 
and her father’s. Her flesh was almost 
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purple with the cold. At times she shook 
so that she was obliged to steady herself 
against the wall. 

















«Your ma got tired o’ settin’ up and’s 
gone to bed,’’ he said, rising. He thought 
nothing of it, that she did not answer. 
He was glad she had come. 

He went to lock the front door, and 
then came back and poked the fire. 

«You better get good and warm before 
you go up to your room,”’ he said, as he 
stood for a moment in the door that led to 
the apartment where his wife was breath- 
ing heavily. He had removed his coat 
and vest and hung them over the back of 
a chair, near the stove. With a final 
glance about the room—a glance that took 
in nothing in particular—he turned away. 

‘‘Good - night, pa,’’ murmured the 
daughter, deep from the folds of her hand- 
kerchief, which she was using at the mo- 
ment with apparent guilelessness. 

Cyrus Barton experienced a pleasant 
start. ‘*Good-night,’’ he returned, as if 
he had forgotten something that he was 
in the habit of doing. 

An hour later Mrs. Barton rolled heavily 
in bed; the act wakened her husband, 
who started up murmuring something in- 


coherently. Mrs. Barton had been sleep- 
ing lightly. There, I guess Ettie’s jest 
come! I heard her close the door.’’ 


‘‘Ettie—Ettie,’’ repeated the old man, 
drowsily. ‘ Ettie come before I got to 
bed."’ 

‘«‘It must ’a’ been the wind then,”’ said 
his wife ; but I thought I heard the door 
close.’? She was thoroughly awake now, 
but heard no moresounds. ‘You saw Ettie, 
Cyrus, did ye, before ye come to bed ?"’ 

+s Yes.”’ 

«Where'd she be’n? Did she tell ye 
where she stopped in after meetin’ ?’’ 
‘«Why—why, yes. I asked her. 

I’ve forgot what she did say.”’ 

«Was Dan with her?’”’ 

«He didn’t come in with her.”’ 

They heard the midnight train come 
thundering in and then go puffing out ; 
after which they settled themselves to en- 
joy a long sleep before waking to a frigid 
morning. 

After the deacon had started the fires, 
his wife joined him and began some prep- 
arations for their breakfast. The edge of 
night still hung over them, making nec- 
essary the small lamp, which burned on 
the table, giving a feeble yellow light. 

“I’m goin’ to call Ettie,’’ Mrs. Barton 
Said presently. 


But 
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«“Wouldn’t ye let her sleep awhile, 
ma?’’ suggested Cyrus. ‘She was out 
late.”’ 

‘‘No; she’s just as well able to work as 
Iam. Besides I’ve got something ’at I 
want to ask her.’’ 

Mrs. Barton had just called to mind the 
stranger of the night before ; and, like an 
inspiration, it occurred to her that she 
could get some trimming and have her 
cloak fixed like the one that had so daz- 
zled her. The deacon had been shelling 
corn for his chickens. A glance toward 
the window told him that it was hardly 
light enough yet to feed them, so he 
pushed the pan under the kitchen stove. 
His wife returned almost at once, showing 
no little excitement. 

‘Why, Cyrus! Ettie wa’n’t here last 


night! You said you saw her! Her 
bed hain’t be'n slep’ in! I can’t find 
her !’’ 


There was an undertone of mystery in 
the mother’s voice, not unmixed with 
alarm. Cyrus rose and moved by her as 
if he would go and search also. ‘What 
is it ye say, Cynthi’?’’ he murmured. 
“Ye must be mistaken. She was here, 
for I see her and talked with her.’’ 

«You must ’a’ dreamed it, Cyrus.”’ 

‘“No; she was here! She stood right 
there—back o’ that stove. Yes, I know 
she did. She said ‘ good-night’ to me 
when I was goin’ to bed. Yes, she did; 
she was here!”’ 

They moved about the rooms aimlessly, 
trying to keep back any foolish apprehen- 
sion. They looked from their frosty win- 
dows, through the gray morning light, 
toward their neighbors, as if that would 
give them something whereby to clear up 
the mystery. 

‘Why, I went and locked the door 
after she came in—I remember now !”’ 

Cyrus went to the front door and tried 
it. The door yielded to his slightest 
effort ; it was not locked. Could he be 
mistaken? Had he dreamed it? He 
looked down the path. There was only 
a great confusion of tracks in the snow, 
that went and came, but proved nothing. 

Again they moved aimlessly about the 
rooms. They called in various parts of 
the house. Daylight came, but the lamp 
in the kitchen continued to give its sickly 
light. 

‘Don't ye find anything, Cinthi’?” 
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Cyrus asked, coming suddenly upon his 
wife in their dingy little parlor. 

«Yes; she’s be’n here. I’ve found her 
singin’ book ’at she had to meetin’ las’ 
night.”’ 

‘‘Of course she’s be’n here,’’ Cyrus 
said stoutly, anxiously. 

‘«« But she ain’t here now!’’ his wife re- 
turned. ‘She didn’t say anything ’bout 
stayin’ with anybody ?—you say you saw 
her!’’ This was brought out almost like 
an accusation. 

Cyrus meekly shook his head. 

«“T’ll go and look again. I’ll look in 
her room again. But I’ve called in ever’ 
part of the house!’’ Cinthia said, des- 
perate, and provoked too. 

Cyrus remained standing by the little 
table. He was thinking of Dan Ketwick 
and what, perhaps, he might have to do 
with it. Some vaguely-defined fear was 
with him. 

He brought his mind to bear on his 
wife’s footsteps in the room above ; at the 
same time he absently turned the leaves 
of a book—his Bible—that lay on the 
table. A bit of paper fluttered out and 
caught his eye. Picking it up he read 
its message, his dismay increasing at 
every word. It was evidently written 
hastily, was without punctuation, and 
finally ended in a meaningless letter : 


‘‘Dan has told me all I know you will 
blame me and ma and everybody But I 
cant help it Ilove Dan G”’ 


There was room for more, but nothing 
more had been added. 

The girl had meant to write ‘God for- 
give me,’’ but in the face of her sin, wil- 
fully determined upon, had not dared to 
pen the words. 

The deacon read the note again and 
again, putting the emphasis on this word 
and that—read it as with a period here or 
a period there ; but in his confused mind 
it was all a jumble, except that a certainty 
came over him that Ettie had run away. 

He heard his wife coming down the 
stairs, her hand steadying her along the 
wall. 

‘«Some o’ her clo’es is gone,’’ she said, 
breathing hard, as she came upon Cyrus. 

He handed her the note. 

The breakfast burned on the stove and 
filled the house with its pungent odor ; 
the lamp smoked and went out. The 
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deacon's silence was pitiful ; his face, of 
unnatural color, was set at times with 
painful reflections. A hurt vibrated in 
his tones when he answered his wife’s 
questions. Cinthia Barton suffered hardly 
less than he. With all her surmises and 
inquiries and sifting of this and that, the 
whole matter remained a deep mystery. 
She talked constantly. When Cyrus was 
not there to listen she talked to herself. 
She had always favored the match—and 
Cyrus had never opposed it, so that Ettie 
need not have run away. Why had she 
done it ? was what they both asked them- 
selves, and Cinthia asked Cyrus a score 
of times. 

Now and then it seemed as if it was all 
a figment of the imagination, and that 
Ettie would soon come walking in. But 
there was the note, and the clothes were 
gone, to dispel this illusion. Cinthia’s 
active brain canvassed the situation in 
every aspect; at times her mind was 
befogged by a multitude of emotions, 
and when it cleared it was more and 
more: about a fear that some scandal 
would attach to them. Feeling this she 
grew harsh and antagonistic toward 
her wayward daughter. The middle of 
the forenoon found Cinthia sitting near 
a window, mourning over what this and 
that neighbor would be likely to think ; 
what their pastor would say. Would 
it get into the papers? What would 
strangers think—the one last night that 
had sat back by the door, for instance? 
Looking up suddenly from the pan of 
apples she was paring in her lap, she 
gasped with dismay: «‘Why, there she 
is now, coming up the path !”’ 

Cyrus sprang from his chair. 

“Ettie! Ettie coming! Where?’ he cried, 
his old weather-beaten face all a-joy. 

‘¢ No—her—I don’t know who!”’ 

There was a knock at their door. Cin- 
thia glanced at her dress, and wished 
that it had been her brown cashmere. 
She brushed quickly at one or two spots 
as she rose to answer the summons. 

She was a little shocked at the closer 
view of the stranger. 

‘« Does Etta Barton live here?’’ There 
was a strength in the-voice that was 
almost bold. 

«*Yes’m. Won’t ye walk in—oh! She 
hain’t to home!”’ Mrs. Barton flushed 
with embarrassment. 
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The stranger had stepped in and closed 
the door behind her. ‘Where is she?”’ 
she asked. 

There was aconfused moment, in which 
Cinthia glanced toward Cyrus, who had 
come into the center of the room. He was 
without a coat, going that way much of 
the time within doors. His dry, grizzly 
hair was all awry. 

«“You may think it strange—my ask- 
ing,’ the caller went on. ‘I’m Mrs. 
Ketwick.”’ 

‘«Oh! Dan’s moth——”’ 

Mrs. Barton was interrupted. 
wife !’’ said the stranger. 

«‘Dan hain’t married !’’ declared Cin- 
thia with a gasp. 

‘‘He is; and I have proofs! I didn’t 
come here to quarrel with you. I heard 
of Dan’s doings up here, and wanted to 
warn your daughter.”’ 

«But she’s gone! she’s gone with 
him !’’ said Cyrus, coming nearer. 

«Gone! With Dan?’’ 


««Dan’s 


Mrs. Barton clutched at her husband’s 
shirt-sleeve and pulled him back. She 
seemed now to know the strange woman 
by intuition, and felt that every moment 
she spent under their roof but added to 


the scandal. For all that, the time was 
crowded with emotion ; she took in every 
detail of the other’s rich and gaudy ap- 
parel ; and long after taunted Cyrus with 
her painted face, in which he seemed to 
find some sympathy. 

Before night all Hollowdale was agog 
with the scandal. 

Cinthia, at work in the chamber in the 
afternoon, heard noises in the attic, and 
going there discovered Cyrus taking 
down an old and battered valise. 

‘«« What ye going to do with that, Cyrus 
Barton ?’’ she demanded sharply. 

“I’m going after Ettie, Cinthi’,”’ he 
said mildly, pausing a moment in his 
work. 

«You ain’t goin’ to do any sech a 
thing !’’ 

“It’s my duty, Cinthi’. Ettie is our 
daughter. She may be erring, but——"’ 

‘Do you think she wants you comin’ 
after her? Do you .think she’ll come 
back if ye find her? She ain’t no child 
any longer. She knows what she’s 
doin’ !"’ Mrs. Barton’s periods were im- 
pressive; her face burned hotly. ‘Do 
you think I’d have her in my house after 
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this? Ain’t it enough that I’ve had that 
—that—/shat in my house this morning !’’ 

«‘ Not a step will you stir to bring her 
back. It will be enough to live here and 
bear the shame without her. I can never 
hold my head up again ! Think what she’s 
brought on your gray hairs, Cyrus! I’ve 
got no sympathy for her. Does she care 
for you or I? Not her!” 

The force of habit was too strong for 
the deacon, and he yielded to his wife. 

When another Sunday came round, 
preparations were made for church as 
usual. But Cinthia, after putting on her 
best gown, drew her chair near the window 
and began to read. Cyrus saw her after 
he had drawn his muffler about his 
throat. 

«Ain’t ye feelin’ well, Cinthi’?’’ he 
asked, wondering at her action. 

«« Yes, I’m feelin’ well, but I ain’t goin’ 
to church to be stared at. You can if you 
want to. I don’t know but you can stand 
it better’n Ican. There's no shame ever 
come to my family before. The Ackers 
was always upright, decent folks.”’ 

«¢Cinthi’, you shouldn't es 

««Oh, I shouldn’t be so proud-spirited ! 
I know what ye're goin’ tosay! It’s easy 
enough for you to talk, Cyrus! Perhaps 
sech doin’s runs in your blood, an’ per- 
haps it runs in your blood to face folks 
after it; but it don’t in mine. I don’t 
want to see nobody; nor have ’em come 
round me with their smooth talk! There 
goes Deacon Weatherby. If ye hurry ye 
can ketch him. He's jest a-dyin’ to say 
‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth’ 
to you, Cyrus !”’ 

The deacon opened the door and passed 
out quietly without another word. 

It is told in Hollowdale, without con- 
tradiction, that Cinthia Barton never 
stepped her foot off her husband's soil 
after that. 

Weeks and months slipped by. Cyrus 
came and went among the people, a little 
more bent, with many more gray hairs, 
and lines about his face that grew deeper 
and deeper. 

One by one Cinthia put away the 
things that had to do with their mis- 
guided daughter, until nothing remained 
but the shaving-set which Ettie had 
given her father. Cyrus had never shaved 
more than his upper lip, and that but 
once a week. Now, however, as the fancy 
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bits that reminded him of his child dis- 
appeared, he began to show scrupulous 
regard for his facial appearance. It was 
no uncommon thing, as summeradvanced, 
for him to shave three times a week. 

At first the deacon had felt it his duty 
to enjoin greater humility upon his wife, 
but her torrent of words turned him back 
on himself like some small stream at high 
tide. Now he only addressed her through 
the Throne of Grace, when they knelt 
together at night, and he prayed that 
they might become as little children. 
Cyrus always remembered his daughter 
—not by name, but by some word or 
phrase that was unmistakable. He did not 
mind then that his throat filled; that his 
voice grew husky and broke. «And for- 
give us our sins as we forgive.’’ Cyrus’ 
language was strangely correct at prayer 
time. 

‘‘Forgive her! She don’t want no for- 
givin’,’’ Cinthia had muttered to herself 
once as she rose from her knees. ‘‘ Time 
‘nough to talk ’bout that when she as’s 
x f°? 

Cinthia’s actions were strongly con- 
demned by the church people, though 
not without some charity. Not a few 
looked upon Cyrus as largely to blame 
for not directing his household aright. 

A year and a summer passed. Cinthia 
had not been well during the last hot 
days ; and when the maple leaves blew 
about the door she kept to her bed. Cy- 
rus had gradually made himself handy 
about the house until he had come to do 
all the work both in-doors and out. He 
made his wife teas which she ordered from 
the herbs that hung in the attic, and ten- 
derly ministered to her wants. He spoke 
of inviting in a neighbor once, but Cinthia 
shot him such a look that he gave it up. 

‘*T don't ask no odds of my neighbors,”’ 
she said, with feeble bitterness. «If you 
can't wait on me, Cyrus Barton, I'll get 
up and wait on myself!’’ And that when 
she could hardly turn in bed. 

One day, a week later, Mrs. Waller saw 
Dr. Gregory’s carriage at the Barton 
gate, and offered this as an explanation 
for her call when Cyrus found her at his 
kitchen door that afternoon. 

‘‘ Yes, Mis’ Barton's sick,’’ Cyrus ex- 
plained, having first closed the door that 
led into the other part of the house. 
Then he offered Mrs. Waller a chair. 
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A few minutes later Cyrus stood by his 
wife’s sick bed. 

«‘Cinthi’,”’ he said, ‘‘Mis’ Waller’s 
here. She see the doctor’s carriage to 
our gate this mornin’. Wouldn't ye like 
to see her a minute?’’ He spoke as he 
would to a sick child. ‘‘She’s be’n very 
kind. She’s offered to do anything she 
can for us.’’ 

Cinthia’s eyes fastened on her husband 
in a way that made his heart ache. ‘Is 
there anything you can’t do, Cyrus?”’ 
—her sallow, sunken lip curled with its old 
scorn—‘ for yourself, I mean? If there 
is let her do it for you. I can get along 
without any o’ her help, jest as I always 
have !’’ 

««But won’t ye see her, Cinthi’,”’ he 
pleaded. 

««No, I won’t!”’ 

Cyrus went slowly back to the kitchen. 
‘«« Cinthi’ don’t feel to see ye this mornin’, 
Mis’ Waller,’’ he said humbly, not no- 
ticing that it was nearly dusk. ‘I hope 


ye won’t take no offense ; Cinthi’s had 
a bad day of it. 
ye to come in; an’ I thank ye.’ 

Mrs. Waller called daily after that; 
and many were the little delicacies she 


It’s very thoughtful of 


fetched over. She was careful to tell Cy- 
rus that these were meant for him as well 
as for his wife. «I don’t know what Mr. 
Waller would do if he hadn't women- 
folks to cook for him. I guess he’d 
starve.’’ 

Cyrus was very glad of the food brought 
in in this way, and his whole nature 
went out in appreciation of every such 
neighborly kindness. Cinthia, however, 
persevered in her dogged course, and not 
a morsel would she touch of anything 
that was made out of the house, nor 
would she permit Cyrus once to bring 
Mrs. Waller into the sick-room. Cyrus 
often placed the dainties on the salver 
with his own rude and homely dishes and 
brought them to his wife, but she never 
allowed herself to be deceived into eating 
one. Cyrus would choke back a sigh as 
he watched her pick out his own crude 
cookery, always leaving the finer bits 
that were so eloquent of a tender, neigh- 
borly sympathy. 

«« Law sakes; can’t I read him like a 
book ?’’ Mrs. Waller said to her own peo- 
ple. He’s done ever’thing but lie, to 
keep me from seein’ how his wife behaves. 
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I feel sorry for the deacon ; I always did. 
I never let on to him that I know it’s jest 
his wife’s obstinacy. Poor man! he says 
she don't get no better.”’ 

Sonny Waller had been listening to his 
mother. ‘*Ma, what makes you call him 
deacon? He’s a ex-deacon; I heard Mis’ 
Adams Say so.’’ 

‘«‘ Ex-fiddlesticks! He's ’nough sight 
better’n some they’ ve got in the church !”’ 

Cyrus Barton knew his wife was dying. 
The end might mot come that day or the 
next, but it would before many days. 
He sat by the bed for hours at a time 
now ; and when Cinthia would listen, he 
read to her long chapters of the woes that 
were to befall the stiff-necked. It was 
some time since he had remonstrated 
with her, having resolved to allow the 
Holy Spirit to speak to her through the 
Word. Cyrus was often more merciful 
than his theology, though he feared that 
this would be counted to him a sin. 

Each night came on earlier than its 
predecessor ; and the day when the first 
November rain set in was dark at five 
o'clock. All the afternoon Cyrus had 
sat by his wife’s side, much of the time 
with his face buried in his hands, his 
For an hour 


elbows resting on his knees. 
nothing more than a sigh had escaped 


him. At last he raised his haggard face 
—an ashen patch in the deepening gloom 
—and spoke with a breaking voice. 

«Oh, Cinthi’, why do ye set your face 
against Him? The trials He sends are 
for our good. Give yourself up! Give 
yourself up to His softenin’ influences. 
Don’t harden your heart any longer! 
Cinthi’ ye’ve never forgiven Ettie !”’ 

The voice from the bed was very feeble, 
but the spirit behind it was unbroken. 
‘« Has she ever asked to be forgiven ?’’ 

Cvrus Barton groaned aloud. 

«Cinthi’, you’re dyin’! Ibeg on yedon’t 
go feelin’ that way! As you value your 
soul don’t die with all the bitterness in 
your heart! Cinthi’, bow the head! Bow 
the head an’ say with me, ‘Thy will be 
done !’”’ 

The rain beat against their darkened 
window, the wind tore away, moaning 
through the leafless maples ; but from the 
bed came only the rapid breathing of the 
fevered sick. 

Cyrus buried his face in the counterpane 
and wept. 
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Mrs. Waller saw the house unlighted at 
six, and wondered at it; at seven she be- 
came anxious; at eight she saw it ablaze 
with light and Cyrus standing in the 
open door, his attitude and movements 
alive with trouble. 

«Pa, put on your hat quick, and come 
with me!’’ she cried. ‘: Something’s the 
matter over 't the deacon’s !”’ 

Cyrus’ light made a glistening path 
across the deep, wet grass. Mrs. Waller 
was before her husband, picking her way 
hastily through the driving rain, over the 
muddy road. She held her breath in ex- 
pectancy as she approached the open door, 
and threw back her shawl for action when 
she came under the little porch. 

Cyrus’ face twitched, and his lip 
trembled. «:She’s gone!’’ he said, torn 
with emotion, and turned quickly away 
from them. ‘The neighbors entered with 
hushed footsteps, knowing that Cinthia 
Barton was dead. 

‘The funeral was a large one, as funerals 
always are in Hollowdale. On each side 
of the road a long line of carriages was 
hitched to the fence, and many were in 
the yard about the house. It was almost 
like a Sunday with the sun- burned 
farmers dressed in their best black, 
speaking to one another with low voices, 
even while they moved about among 
their horses. 

The Rev. Mr. Matthews read several 
short passages of Scripture, pausing after 
one, which gave it special impressiveness 
—*‘ Judge not that ye be not judged.’’ He 
spoke only a few minutes, but his words 
were tender and sympathetic. He prayed 
for the stricken husband and the daughter 
who was not there to comfort him nor 
to mourn her mother’s loss. 

In the words of Mrs. Waller, Cyrus be- 
haved beautiful through it all. He had 
given the house over to the kindness of 
his neighbors at once. Their rough but 
well-meant condolence was_ received 
simply, and with a grateful heart. ++ Cin- 
thi’ was a good housewife! A good 
housewife! None couldn’t ever say 
’at she was slovenly, or ‘at she was 
slack !’? His weak blue eyes would fill 
with tears and his voice choke as he mur- 
mured : ‘I shall miss her! I shall miss 
her !"" 

After the funeral there was a day in 
which Cyrus went quietly about the 
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house restoring Ettie’s things to their old 
positions. His thoughts had turned to 
her more and more in the last three days. 
He had notices of the funeral printed in 
the distant city papers; and at train-time 
each day had looked long and anxiously 
down the road toward the village station. 
But no one had come. 

Mrs. Waller came to tell Cyrus that 
until he had made some other arrange- 
ment he was welcome to take his meals 
with them. 

‘‘Thank you, Mis’ Waller,’’ said the 
deacon, setting down the old and battered 
valise which he was bringing from the 
attic when her knock had sounded at the 
kitchen door. ‘‘ You’ve been very kind 
to me through all my affliction.’’ Cyrus’ 


voice had a catch in it now at times. «I 
shall never forget it——’”’ 
«Don’t mention it, deacon!’’ Mrs. 


Waller interjected, a little embarrassed. 
‘*But I’ve be’n makin’ plans,’’ Cyrus 


continued. «I’ve got—a—a—relation ’at 
I think I'll look up.’ He glanced at the 
valise. 

‘‘ Then you’re going away?”’ 

+s Yes.” 


‘*When do you go?”’ 

“T’m thinkin’ o’ takin’ the midnight 
train."’ 

‘‘Oh, so soon! Is there anything I 
can do for you? I'll put up a lunch an’ 
bring it over jest before ye start !’’ 

Toward night the rain, which had held 
off for a day, came on again. Cyrus’ 
preparations were interrupted by long 
reveries ; his plans were so vague, suc- 
cess seemed hopeless ; the world appeared 
so wide. Each interval was broken by a 
sigh, as he rose to fetch more linen—a 
shirt or some collars—Cyrus had never 
packed a valise before. 

At last all was done, and it was only 
nine o’clock. The rain fell on the roof in 
a depressing way. The lamp had smoked 
its chimney, so that it gave but a gloomy 
light. The wood in the stove steamed 
and hissed and would not burn. 

Cyrus hovered near the lamp with a bit 
of paper in his hand—Ettie’s note ; it was 
his only clue. 

The cat, fresh from the outside world, 
sprang upon the table and raised her wet 
back into the deacon’s face. Cyrus pushed 
her gently from him. Presently the little 
clock on the shelf struck ten. The cat 
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ceased its purring at his elbow, and 
with a quick, nervous movement turned 
its head toward the window. There, 
close to the rain-streaked panes, was a 
wild, white face, weary and storm-tossed ; 
only an instant did the dark eyes search 
the interior with their hungry look before 
the face disappeared. The cat’s quick 
movement was toward the door before the 
latch had lifted. There was a moment’s 
hesitation at the threshold. Cyrus turned 
his chair noisily about. 

««Ettie!’’ he cried, with all the heart 
in him, as he sprang to meet his child. 

‘«Father!’’ she sobbed, burying her 
face in his coat. 

«« My child ! my daughter !’’ he repeated 
again and again, rubbing his great rough 
hands over her rain-bedraggled garments, 
and embracing her as he had never done 
before. His tears mingled with the rain 
that had fallen on her head; he tried to 
quiet her convulsive sobbing, his own 
face the while a scene of riotous emotion. 

After a time there was a little quiet, 
when a broken, penitent voice, muffled 
deep in his coat, reached the deacon’s ear. 

‘«Then—then you won't cast me off, 
pa?” 

Cyrus swallowed, but could not answer, 
save as he pressed her closer to him. 

It was nearly eleven—they had gone 
into the farther room, where Cyrus had 
kindled a glowing fire; presently foot- 
steps and an apologetic voice from the 
kitchen reached their ears, giving them a 
start. 

«I knocked an’ knocked—an’ 
come right in!’’ 

It was Mrs. Waller with Cyrus’ lunch. 
At the doorway she stopped in confusion. 
Ettie had risen from beside her father and 
stood, not knowing whether to retreat or 
hold her ground. 

«I’m not going now,”’ said the deacon, 
with the first glad ring in his voice for 
many a day. 

Mrs. Waller had recognized Ettie, as 
the painful flush on her face testified. 
She came slowly toward the girl, her 
every step, however, one of uncertainty 
and indecision. 

‘‘How do you do?’’ she said doubt- 
fully, extending her hand. 

Then she saw something in the young 
face that filled her with infinite pity ; and 
she drew Ettie to her and kissed her. 


then 
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W HEN all’s in bud, and the leaf still unfolding, 
When there are ruby points still on the spray, 
When that prim school gown your charm is withholding, 
Then, Manuela, child, well may you say: 
“Hasta Mandana! Hasta Manana! 
Until to-morrow, amigo,” alway. 


And, Manuela, when crimson and yellow, 
Peep through green sepals the roses of May, 
And through black laces the bloom of your face is 
Fresh as these roses, child, still you may say, 
Through your manila, coy Manuela: 
“ Hasta Mandna! amigo,” alway. 











“ HASTA MANANA.” 


When all’s in bloom and the rose in its passion, 
Warmed on your bosom, would never say nay ; 
Still it is wise—in your own country fashion— 
Under your opening fan only to say: 
“ Hasta Maidna! Hasta Maiana! 
Until to-morrow, amigo,” alway. 


When all is gray and the roses are scattered, 
Hearts may have broken that brooked no delay ; 
Yet will to-morrow surcease of sorrow 
Bring unto eyes and lips that still can say: 
“ Hasta Manana! Hasta Mandna! 
Until to-morrow is best for to-day.” 


Phrase of Castilian lands! Speech that in languor 
Softly procrastinates for ave or nay— 
From Seville’s orange groves to remote Yanguea, 
Best heard from rosy lips—let thy words say: 
“ Hasta Mandna! Hdsta Mandna! 
Until to-morrow, amigo,” alway. 














Ys 









By JAMEs M. LUDLOw. 


Fo two hundred years, during the 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the lands bordering the eastern Mediter- 
ranean were the battle-ground where 
Christian Europe contended with the new 
power of the Turk for the possession of 
the sepulchre of our Lord at Jerusalem. 
The warriors of France and Germany, 
Italy and England, knights renowned on 
the fields of chivalry, and rude, semi-sav- 
age fighters from the forests that fringed 
the Baltic, incessantly tried their swords 
against the scimiters of the wild-riding 
hordes of the East. It was the birth-time 
of heroes whom history cannot forget, and 
whose adventures will always be the 
most fascinating theme for romance. 

On the Christian side three figures 
gleam resplendently through the battle 
dust. Richard I., the Lion Heart of Eng- 
land, ranks first for mere physical prow- 
ess; a magnanimous bruiser, whose bat- 
tle-ax hewed its way into the power of 
the redoubtable Saladin. Louis IX. of 
France shines preéminent for the gentler 
virtues, and merited the nimbus of the 
saint which the church set above his 
crown for sweet patience and the horrors 
of unparalleled disaster, and for holy aus- 
terity amid the reeking vices of court and 
camp. Godfrey de Bouillon, Duke of 
Lorraine, was the peer of both these 
worthies for personal character and ad- 
venturous career. 

To a certain extent Godfrey was the 
creature of his times. The life of man 
is not unlike the course of a river. 
The water flies like a swarm of winged 
diamonds from the cliff, or oozes its 
way like a brood of serpents through 





the muck of a meadow, according to the 
lay of the land. Men are thus the for- 
mation of circumstances. If the spring- 
head of their genius and purpose lies 
high enough toward heaven, they will 
be great in themselves; but the fair- 
ness of their repute and the extent of 
their influence depend upon their envir- 
onment. Godfrey's time was that rough 
landscape of medieval society where the 
forces of our modern life were still strug- 
gling to break through the debris of 
the ancient world. Roman civilization 
had been swept away by the irruption of 
the barbarians of the North. Charlemagne 
had, indeed, revived for a brief period the 
form of the older empire, but his weaker 
successors could not hold together the 
material he had gathered, and Europe 
lapsed rapidly into a state of semi-sav- 
agery. Godfrey may then be figured as a 
man whose face shone with the light of a 
better day, but whose body was still 
wrapped in the gloom of night. This will 
partly account for the widely contrasted 
traits of his character and some of the 
strange inconsistencies of his career, 

In our hero’s blood there also blended 
two very diverse ancestral streams: the 
fiercely heroic and the gently pious. His 
grandfather was Godfrey the Bearded, 
who horrified his day by sacrilegiously 
burning the great church of Verdun. His 
father, Eustace, brother-in-law of the 
English Edward the Confessor, charac- 
teristically avenged a passing insult by 
hewing down a score of the citizens of 
Dover. But his mother was the fair Ida 
of Lorraine, in the depths of whose trans- 
lucent soul the purity and gentleness of 
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heaven were reflected more clearly than 
were the glitterings of her earthly estate, 
though she was of the blood of Charle- 
magne. Says an old chronicler: ‘For 
Godirey’s zeal in war, behold his father ; 
for serving God, behold his mother.”’ 

These contrasted passions, for fighting 
and for praying, were strongly developed 
in him by the habits of the day. The 
dark ages of coarseness and cruelty were 
also the ages of faith. Robbers prowled 
and monks prayed as never since. The 
lord issued from his castle with equal en- 
thusiasm whether to assault his neighbor 
or to start upon a feot-sore pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. In the lull of actual war 
men fought one another to the death as a 
pastime, and when wearied of such sport 
betook themselves to the monasteries and 
caves as religious recluses. So Godfrey 
learned to swing the sword and bend the 
knee with equal facility and relish. 

This was also the age of chivalry. 
From its code we can readily picture the 
youthful career of our hero. The little 
lad was early sent from his mother's 


side to learn the healthful lesson of self- 
restraint as a page at the court of a neigh- 


boring lord, attending his superior as a 
valet in his bedchamber, waiting upon 
him in the dining-hall, and emulating 
with mimic bravery the exploits for which 
his chief was renowned. At about his 
fourteenth year he became an esquire and 
attended some knight to the field, groom- 
ing his charger, carrying his great shield 
to the battle, fighting by his side, and 
nursing him when wounded. At length 
caine the proud day when he himself was 
dubbed a knight. He was clothed in 
white to symbolize the purity of his pur- 
pose; then in red, the sign of the blood, 
either of himself or his antagonist, which 
he must often shed ; then in black, to re- 
mind him of the pall that might any day 
cover his body as he should be brought 
lifeless from the field. He then spent the 
entire night in prayer; in the morning 
received the sacrament; then, amid the 
applause of kindred and the crowd, he 
prostrated himself before his lord, who 
struck him three blows with the flat of 
his sword and pronounced the formula 
of institution: «In the name of God, of 
Saint Michael, and of Saint George, I make 
thee a knight.'’? With his honors fresh 
upon him, the young man mounted his 
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most mettlesome charger, or, as we still 
say in describing the pride of lofty pur- 
pose, ‘got on his high horse,’’ showed 
his prowess against the bravest of his 
comrades in the tournament, and rode 
forth to do battle against whatever antag- 
onist for «the love of God and the 
ladies."’ 

The skill and daring of Godfrey quickly 
won for him applause worthy of his great 
ancestral name. ‘The minstrels sang of 
him in their verses, and fairest women 
with loving fingers wrought the device 
upon his banner. Godfrey’s renown on 
lesser fields soon drew the attention of the 
German Emperor, Henry IV., who was at 
tke time engaged in war with Rudolph 
of Swabia, his rival for the throne. At 
the battle on the Elster (1080), though 
Godfrey was under eighteen years of age, 
the Emperor committed to his keeping the 
roval standard. ‘The valiant youth de- 
termined to make this ensign not merely 
the symbol, but the very instrument of 
victory. Through rank after rank of his 
foes he carried the standard with resist- 
less impetuosity. He could not be stopped, 
even by the veteran swordsmen of Ru- 
dolph’s body-guard, until he had plunged 
the spear-head of the standard into the 
flesh of the rebellious prince. He then 
cut his way back to the side of Henry, 
bearing aloft the symbol dripping with 
his great rival's blood. Godfrey's reward 
for this exploit was the province of Lor- 
raine, to which, however, through his 
mother, he might have asserted a legal 
claim. 

Henry IV. had a more dangerous foe 
than Rudolph. Pope Gregory VII. 
(Hildebrand) had excommunicated the 
Emperor, and humbled him by making 
him stand barefoot in the snow of Ca- 
nossa. Notwithstanding his submission, 
Henry saw the papal anathema hurled 
against his throne. Stung by this in- 
justice, he then summoned those faith- 
ful to him, and appeared with an 
army beneath the walls of Rome. God- 
frey was there, and alert for new adven- 
ture. In the assault he was the first 
to break over the rampart. He was 
placed in control of a section of the city. 
Either the decaying bodies of the slaugh- 
tered, or the gases that exhaled from 
the city sewers as they poured into the 
Tiber, filled the air with pest. Nearly all 
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of Godfrey’s band sickened and died ; he 
Protracted fever 
burned out his muscles and frayed his 


himself was prostrated. 


nerves. Fora long time he was un- 
able to walk, mount his steed, or wield 
his sword. His entire constitution 
seemed to have been sapped by 
his terrible sickness. Even the 
goodliness of his personal ap- 
pearance was changed: his hair 
fell from his head and his nails 
dropped from his fingers. No foe 
could longer fear such a 
man. Those envious of 
his renown put bitter 
venom into their jibes. 
His friends lamented that 
the foremost name in the 
young knighthood of the 
day must be written ‘ Icha- 
bod, the glory has departed."’ 

Godfrey’s own spirit gave 
way. The fire in his soul 
was like a flame in the 
thickening damp of the mine, flicker- 
ing lower and lower. At length he 
fell into deep depression. His reli- 
gious disposition led him to inquire 


why God had so splendidly endowed 


him and then forsaken him. The com- 
ion belief of the age was that heaven 
almost incessantly marked its ap- 
proval or disapproval of men by visible 
signs. Storms were the breath of God’s 
wrath. Purgatory was just beneath 
the ground, and its torturing agencies 
often stalked out on the surface, and 
caught men for premonitory warning of 
the worse fate that awaited them below. 
Very naturally Godfrey saw in his suf- 
fering the sign of some special sin. Re- 
morse poured through him in deep and 
dark tide. It undermined all his pride, 
all his confidence. Had not Uzzah of old 
become a leper when he touched with 
unsanctified hand the ark of the Lord? 
Had not Godfrey acquired some similar 
guilt? He brooded over his assault upon 
Rome, the Sacred City. He had raised 
his worldly hand against the Pope, the 
vicegerent of God; surely this was his 
act of sacrilege, for which the very 
demons were torturing him with loath- 
some disease! How could he atone for 
his sin? In this hour of darkness his 
mind saw only one glimmer of light. He 
must perform some notable penance. He 
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“CONTINUED HIS SPIRITUAL VIGILS LATE 

INTO THE NIGHT.” 
knew the story of Frotmonde, a mur- 
derer, who, with face bedaubed in ashes, 
and clothes fashioned like a winding 
sheet, had tramped to the Holy Land, 
through the desert of Arabia, and home 
over the hot sands of Africa, before he 
found peace. The father of William the 
Conqueror, of England, had paced baye- 
foot across Europe to the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem before he rubbed out the 
stains of his guilt. When Cencius dared 
to assault Pope Hildebrand, the Pontiff 
declared: +‘ Thy sins against myself I 
can freely pardon ; but thy sins against 
God, His Mother, His Apostles, and His 
Church, must be expiated. Goon a pil- 
grimage."’ 

This expedient for healing a morbid 
conscience must have been vividly 
brought to the mind of Godfrey by an 
event which a little later stirred all Eu- 
rope. Peter the Hermit came preaching 
a crusade for the rescue of Jerusalem 
from the hands of the Turks, who, pour- 
ing from the East in resistless hordes, 
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MEN WHO HAD TRAVERSED EUROPE FOR THE SAKE OF THE CROSS, CURSED THE GOD 
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had captured Syria and held all the sacred 
places in their vile hands. Pope Urban, 
the second successor of Hildebrand, en- 
dorsed the movement, and at the Coun- 
cil of Clermont exclaimed to princes, 
knights, and all sorts of men: ‘* Take ve 
the road to Jerusalem for the remission 
of sins, and depart assured of the imper- 
ishable glory which awaits you in the 
kingdom of heaven."’ 

The perplexed soul of Godfrey caught 
at this hope. He prayed ; he vowed that 
if Heaven would restore his strength he 
would sheathe his sword only in the bodies 
of the Eastern Infidels. The thrill of this 
new purpose restored his nerves; the 
fibres of his flesh responded to his re- 
quickened will. Was it mind cure? Was 
it faith cure ? Was it an answering breath 
from the wholesomeness of heaven? Let 
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psychologists and theologians settle the 
philosophy of it as they may, Godfrey 
was a newman. Says the old chronicler : 
‘« He shook disease from his limbs, and, 
rising with expanded breast from years 
of decrepitude, shone with renovated 
youth.”’ 

Godfrey now consecrated his knighthood 
to the new chivalry, as the Crusades may 
be called. It was the custom of knights 
to stand with drawn sword in the church 
while the gospels were being read, in 
token of their pledge to keep the faith. 
The new chivalry pointed the weapon to 
the East. 

Our hero was among the first to answer 
the Crusader’s call. Rallying to his 
standard the men of Lorraine, he set out 
with ten thousand horse and _ seven 
thousand foot. He was accompanied by 
his two brothers, Baldwin and Eustace, 
and followed by other hosts, led by Ray- 
mond, Bohemond and Tancred, Robert of 
Normandy and several other chieftains, 
his rivals in ambition, but none of them 
his peer. 

A medieval warrior presented an ap- 
pearance very unlikethat of a modern com- 

mander of armies. A_ slight figure 
posing with one hand on breast, the 
other nervously gripping a 

glove behind his back, the 

head drooping as with the 

weight of thought—this will 

stand for Napoleon Bon- 
aparte. Aiman in slouched 
hat, veiled in cigar smoke, 
through which gleams a 
pair of gray eves scan- 
ning shadow - like move- 
ments of distant brigades, 
would be recognized as 
Grant. But the medieval 
chieftain was a more ro- 
mantic figure. He was 
distinguished from his 
comrades by his heavier 
armor, betokening the su- 
perior physical strength 
of the man within it. His 
steed was a living iron- 
clad, with the ram of a 
unicorn projecting from 
between the eyes. His 
battle-ax, two-handed 
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sword, mace and spear 


ated saline would tax the muscle of a 
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modern prize-fighter to wield. His place 
was on nosecluded knoll, but in the thick- 
est of the fight. No officers of staff waited 
to carry his quiet orders to distant parts of 
the field, but his stentorian voice shouted 
above the din to his body-guard of des- 
perate knights. He sought a personal 
test of prowess with the commander of 
his foes. ‘The headquarters of the two 
armies were seen to approach each other 
as the battle advanced. The clash of the 
encounter was as when two seas meet 
in the strait that bounds their raging 
waters. 

The entire field presented the aspect 
of a hundred separate battles, as each 
band of knights sought the warriors 
of rival rank on the other side. When 
the Saracens first faced their Christian 
assailants they supposed them to be a 
demoralized crowd who had fallen to 
fighting one another. Indeed, the mod- 


ern science of maneuvering large masses 
of men as compact or mutually depend- 
ent bodies was learned from these oriental 
warriors, and was seldom attempted by 
Europeans until after the first generation 


of Crusaders had been exterminated in 
the Eastern wars. 

The contrast of the Saracen or Turkish 
soldier of those days with his Western 
foeman was picturesque. 

The former depended upon the celerity 
of his movements rather than upon the 
ponderousness of the attack. His horse 
was of light build, deep-chested and 
fleet of limb; his arms were the long 
spear, so light that it was usually 
brandished rather than couched; his 
scimiter was light, crescent-shaped, and 
of a temper that took almost a razor's 
edge. While the Christian champion 
showed his strength by lopping a limb 
from a tree with his heavy blade, the Sar- 
acen cut in twain a scarf of silk floating 
in the air. Equally skilful was he in 
the use of the bow. The turbaned squad- 
ron would dash toward their foes as if 
to sweep them from the field; then, dis- 
charging a torrent of arrows, would 
wheel suddenly and disappear over the 
hills. 

If the Christian knight may be com- 
pared to a battle-ship, his antagonist was 
a swift cruiser, and often inflicted damage 
which could not be quickly avenged. But 
woe to the Saracen when he had to meet 
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the tremendous momentum of the heavy- 
armed knight. 

Godfrey excelled in physical prowess. 
The reports of his victories are adorned 
with stories of his hereulean strength. 
With one blow he cleaved a gigantic oppo- 
nent from neck to groin; nor was the 
force of the blow exhausted until it had 
cut through the saddle and backbone of 
the miscreant’s horse. The fame of 
another exploit tests our modern cre- 
dulity. It is narrated, however, by the 
soberest of chroniclers, and thus shows 
the almost preternatural stature of God- 
frey in the estimate of his contempo- 
raries. 

It is asserted that he was once as- 
sailed by a Turk who so skilfully man- 
aged his horse that one half the rider’s 
body rode safely from the field, while the 
other half lay panting on the ground be- 
neath our hero’s dripping sword. 

In these -sanguinary qualities Godfrey 
was only a type of the rough manhood of 
his time. Washington Irving, describing 
the cruel bravery of the North American 
Indian, says, ‘‘It was only a caricature 
of the boasted romance of feudal times ; 
chivalry in its native and uncultivated 
state, and knight-errantry run wild.’’ 

It is Godfrey’s glory that he was more 
than a hero of the ax and the sword. He 
possessed highest moral qualities. Among 
them was self-command. He could check 
the fiercest battle rage when it was poli- 
tic to do so, and often paused in the 
heat of carnage to listen to the plea of 
justice or mercy. 

His companion, Raymond, cut off the 
noses and ears of his fellow-Christians 
who dared to oppose his passage through 
their lands. Even Peter the Hermit 
looted the villages he passed, notwith- 
standing the cross which shone on _ his 
breast also gleamed from the spires of 
the churches. The Hungarian Chris- 
tians resented this cruelty of the monk, 
and whitened the roads with the bones 
of thousands of the rabble Crusaders, 
who invaded their homes and ravaged 
their lands. But Godfrey in passing 
over the same route redeemed the charac- 
ter of his coreligionists by setting what, 
to that age, was a strange example of 
humanity. He punished his own soldiers 
for pillaging, and gave up his brother 
Baldwin to the Hungarians as a hostage 

Kis 
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for the proper conduct of his soldiers. 
When Bohemond proposed to seize upon 
Constantinople in retaliation for an insult 
offered by the Greek Emperor Alexius, 
Godfrey remonstrated, saying that his 
sword should never be diverted to fight- 
ing against a fellow-believer, whatever 
his demerits and however rich the prize 
that waited for the plucking. 

There is a higher form of courage which 
the training of the medieval knight did 
not especially develop. His mind was 
inflamed for adventure, but it was not 
steeled for passive endurance. In the 
hour of reverse he could dash himself to 
pieces against hopeless odds, but he was 
impatient of suffering. He could not 
keep his courage up while merely biding 
his time for expedient movements. This 
was sadly displayed in an event. The 
Crusaders had conquered at Nicaca and 
Doryleum. Neither the puissance of 
Kilij-Arslan, «the Sword of the Lion,” 
as the Turks called him, nor that of Ker- 
bogha, with his half million men, flushed 
with victory over the East, could with- 
stand the Christian onset. But when the 
victors sat down before Antioch, and pro- 
visions grew scarce, with approaching 
winter, their courage departed, even as the 
stiffuess went out of their bows when 
drenched with the rain." The bravest men 
then deserted their standards. Robert of 
Normandy turned his horse’s head home- 
ward, and even Peter the Hermit followed 
him in utter despair of the cause—‘‘a 
star fallen from heaven,’’ says the chron- 
icler. 

Again, when they had captured Anti- 
och, and were, in turn, temporarily be- 
seiged by the enemy, they were reduced 
to cowardly complaining. Men who had 
traversed Europe for the sake of the cross 
then cursed the God who had thus far 
given them notable victory, until the 
priests refused to administer the rights 
of religion to those who no longer had 
the courage to defend their faith. Then 
Godfrey’s grand spirit burst with light- 
ning indignation and scorn. He alter- 
natively shamed his fellows with their 
supineness and inspired them with his 
own heroit proposals. 

When it was rumored that the lance 
which had pierced the Saviour’s side 
had been miraculously discovered, and 
would lead the Christians on to vic- 
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tory, Godfrey seized upon the sugges- 
tion, as he doubtless would have done 
upon any other, and under the new 
encouragement he led his men to such 
fierce assault upon the enemy that all 
their forces were scattered as dust clouds 
on the desert before a sirocco. 

Godfrey’s self-command was also tried 
in a very different way. The Crusaders, 
believing that Heaven had specially in- 
terposed for their success, became pos- 
sessed of a valor that was as blind as had 
been their previous supineness. Not- 
withstanding the Syrian summer, which 
Europeans could scarce endure within 
their tents, there arose a clamor of «*On 
to Jerusalem !’’ Then the gigantic fig- 
ure, which had recently roused them with 
the fury of his zeal, stood calmly in their 
way and refused to allow the onward 
movement. He dared to endure, without 
retort, even the accusation of cowardice. 
But when he had accomplished the wise 
purpose of delaying the army until the 
sky was more propitious, he avenged him- 
self for the taunt of timidity by employ- 
ing his own arms, fighting everywhere, 
even taking part with one Moslem party 
against another, just to keep his nerve 
from failing and his steel from acquiring 
rust. 

Still a different trial awaited this brave 
soul, one which cut deep into his very 
heart. He had given up one of his best 
friends, Gerard of Avesnes, as a hostage 
for his clemency if the Saracens would 
surrender a certain stronghold. Getting 
possession of the noble knight, the treach- 
erous Infidels refused to surrender; but 
fastened Gerard to a mast projecting from 
the most exposed part of the wall, so that 
his body would receive the missiles of 
his friends. 

Godfrey was forced to choose between 
the alternative of sacrificing Gerard or 
abandoning a rich conquest for the Chris- 
tian arms. 

Consulting his own spirit, which was 
ready for martyrdom if the cause re- 
quired it, he shouted to Gerard: «If 
my own brother were in your place, I 
would not save him. Die, then, brave 
knight, with the courage of a Christian 
hero ; die for the safety of your brethren 
and for the glory of Christ.” 

Gerard, thus encouraged, begged his old 
comrade to offer his horse and arms at the 
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sepulchre of our Lord, and there to pray 
for the repose of his soul; then from his 
mast-top gave command to attack, and 
quickly perished amid the storm of ar- 
rows that swept the Saracens from the 
walls. 

When the Crusaders reached Jerusalem 
they first prostrated themselves in ranks, 
worshipping toward its holy places ; then 
arose and delivered the fiercest assault 
the city had sustained, though from the 
time of Christ it had been the prize of 
contest in almost every generation. God- 
frey’s band was the first over the walls, 
and thus he may be said to have expiated 
his old offense of having been the first to 
enter Rome. 

Perhaps it was the remembrance of 
the blood of fellow-Christians he had 
shed when he assailed the other sacred 
city that now filled him with a strange 
ferocity for the blood of the Infidels. 
Here was his ‘blood atonement,” a 


strange substitute for that of the cross! 

It would seem that the Crusaders had 
misread the old prophecy regarding the 
fall of Babylon: ‘‘ Happy shall he be that 


taketh and dasheth thy little ones against 
the stones;’’ for the frenzied victors 
brained the Saracen babes against the 
walls of their nurseries or whirled their 
living bodies from the battlements. Old 
men and sick folk were prodded over the 
ramparts to be caught, as in the sport of 
devils, upon the spears of those below. If 
Godfrey was guilty in not restraining his 
men, it is only saying that he was too 
human not to be inhuman when all others 
were drunk with blood. We must remem- 
ber the age of the world. A generation 
later even Saint Bernard preached that 
heaven awaited every one that either 
killed or was killed by an enemy of Christ. 
It is certain that Godfrey’s part in this 
horrible affair detracted nothing from his 
repute among his comrades. 

The conquest of Jerusalem necessitated 
the selection of one of the heroes to be its 
first ruler. Who should be king in the 
new kingdom of God? All hands were 
raised for Godfrey. Tancred was his 
equal in bravery and in some of the-hu- 
man graces, which led Chaucer to call him 
“the parfit, gentle knight.’’ Robert 
of Normandy was chief in royalty of 
blood. Raymond was unsurpassed for 
command in the field. But Godfrey com- 
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bined all their excellences. His was a 
constellation of virtues, and, above all, he 
was noted for his piety. His devotions 
were not limited to the hours prescribed 
by the rules of the church, but, like 
David, he ‘‘ prevented the dawn’”’ with 
his early prayers, and continued his spir- 
itual vigils late into the night. In the 
lull of battle, when others were boast- 
ing their prowess or lamenting their 
wounds, the great chieftain retired for 
meditation, that his soul might be the 
better prepared for either life or death 
when the conflict should be renewed. In 
him were thus blended the contrasted 
virtues of Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Saint Louis. About his head the warriors 
waved their swords with loudest acclaim 
for the hero, while at his feet pilgrim and 
priest bowed in reverent recognition of 
the saint. 

Heaven seemed to approve the voices 
of men in hailing Godfrey king, Dream- 
ers reported that they had seen the sun 
with Godfrey enthroned amid its blazing 
splendors, while numberless flocks of 
bright-winged birds from all parts of the 
earth flew and nestled at his feet. In the 
credulity of the time this presaged the 
glory of his reign, and the wide extension 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem, when the 
ancient prediction regarding the Christ 
should meet a duplicate fulfilment: «The 
Gentiles shall come to thy light and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising.’ 

With characteristic modesty, Godfrey 
declined the royal distinction, saying that 
‘no man should wear a crown of gold in 
the city where Christ had worn only a 
crown of thorns.’’ He reluctantly ac- 
cepted the simple title of «« Defender and 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre.’’ In dress 
and demeanor he appeared as one that 
served. 

During one of his expeditions into 
the territory of the Moslems he was 
visited by several emirs, who expressed 
their surprise at seeing the conqueror 
without a guard, in a common tent, with 
no sleeping place but the straw pallet of 
the humblest soldier of his train. 

With the capture of the Sacred City the 
majority of the Crusaders returned to Eu- 
rope, leaving with their chosen ruler only 
a small band of devoted knights to share 
the responsibility of guarding the Holy 
Sepulchre and keeping open the way to 
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it for the feet of future pilgrims. His first 
duty was to conceal the weakness of his 
position by exciting in the minds of his 
enemies a wholesome fear of his prowess. 
This he did effectually by the rapidity 
and daring of his successive assaults upon 
their strongholds, not allowing them 
time to assume the offensive against 
him. 

To his military glory Godfrey now 
added the renown of genuine statesman- 
ship. There was at thetime but meager 
organization of government, even in Eu- 
trope. Kingship, as we know it in mod- 
ern times, hardly existed. France was a 
congeries of principalities, many of which 
were rivals to the throne at Paris. In 
Germany, though imperialism had been 
established by Otho the Great, the mon- 
arch found his authority questioned and 
menaced by the Dukes of Saxony, Ba- 
varia, Swabia and Franconia. Italy was 
divided into Norman holdings in the 
south and independent Lombard cities in 
the north. 

These local powers possessed as yet 
the unchallenged right to coin money, 
wage private war, assess taxes and make 
laws within their boundaries. In a word, 
the regulation of life, both private and 
public, was under the feudal system. 
This system Godfrey transplanted within 
his little dominion between the Jordan 
and the sea, 
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So skilfully did he accomplish this that 
the student of the science of government 
in the Middle Ages can best study it in 
what are known as the «: Assizes of Jerusa- 
lem,’’ acodification of the various laws and 
customs, which, with the assistance of his 
wisest advisers, Godfrey prepared for his 
own people. 

Had Godfrey lived to even the ordinary 
age of men new fame would doubtless 
have come to him. Within the year death 
came upon him. Returning from an ex- 
pedition he had undertaken for the relief 
of Tancred, who was pressed by foes in 
the north of the land, Godfrey accepted 
entertainment from the Emir of Ceesarea. 
Tasting some fruit offered to him, he im- 
mediately fell sick, and reached his capital 
only to breathe his last beside the sep- 
ulchre of his Lord. 

His mourning people built him a tomb 
near to that of Christ. Generations 
of warriors gathered about this place 
to meditate on the greatness of the 
founder of the kingdom and, perchance, 
to catch from the proximity of his body 
the spirit of bravery and consecration to 
defend what he had won. 

Godfrey died in his thirty - eighth 


year, but his brief life was the in- 
spiration of the chivalry of his age, 
and his renown has become the pre- 
cious heritage of coming genera- 
tions. 
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A MATTER OF INTEREST. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


III.—Continued. 


E lay and watched the little ring- 
necks running along the water’s 
edge, now backing away from the incoming 
tide, now boldly wading after the under- 
tow. The harmony of silence, the deep 
perfume, the mystery of waiting for that 
something that all await—what is it ?— 
love ?—death ?—or only the miracle of an- 
other morrow ?—troubled me with vague 
restlessness. As sunlight casts shadows, 
happiness, too, throws a shadow, and the 
shadow. is sadness. 

And so the morning wore away until 
Freda came with a cool-looking hamper. 
Then delicious cold fowl and lettuce sand- 
wiches and champagne-cupset our tongues 
wagging as only very young tongues can 
wag. Daisy went back with Freda after 
luncheon, leaving me a case of cigars, with 
a bantering smile. Then I dozed, half 
awake, keeping a partly closed eye on the 
ocean, where a faint gray streak showed 





plainly amid the azure water all around. 
That was the Gulf Stream loop. 

About four o’clock Frisby appeared 
with a bamboo shelter tent, for which I 
was unaffectedly grateful. 

After he had erected it over me, he 
stopped to chat a bit, but the conversation 
bored me, for he could talk of nothing but 
bill-posting. 

‘You wouldn’t ruin the landscape 
here, would you?’ I asked. 

«« Ruin it,’’ repeated Frisby nervously, 
‘« it’s ruined now; there ain’t a place to 
stick a bill.”’ 

«« The snipe stick bills—in the sand,’’ I 
said flippantly. 

There was no humor about Frisby. 
‘‘Do they?’’ he asked. 

I moved with a certain impatience. 

‘‘ Bills,"’ said Frisby, ‘‘ give spice an’ 
variety to nature. They break the monot- 
ony of the everlastin’ green and what- 
you-may-call-its.”’ 

I glared at him. 
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‘* Bills,’? he continued, «are not easy 
to stick, lemme tell you, sir. Sign-paint- 
in’s a soft snap when it comes to bill- 
stickin’. Now, I guess I’ve stuck more 
bills in New York state than ennybody.”’ 

‘« Have you?’’ I said angrily. 

‘« Yes, siree. I always pick out the pur- 
tiest spots—kinder filled chuck full of 
woods and brooks and things; then I 
histe my paste-pot onto a rock and I 
slather that rock with gum, and whoop 
she goes!”’ 

‘Whoop what goes ?”’ 

‘The bill; I paste her onto the rock 
with one swipe of the brush for the edges 
and a back-handed swipe for the finish 
—except when a bill is folded in two 
halves.’’ 

‘¢ And what do you do then?”’ I asked, 
disgusted. 

‘‘Swipe twice,’’ said Frisby, with en- 
thusiam. 

«And you don’t think it injures the 

*landscape?’’ 

‘‘Injures it!’’ he exclaimed, convinced 
that I was attempting to joke. I looked 
wearily out to sea. He also looked at the 
water and sighed sentimentally. 

‘«Floatin’ buoys with bills unto ’em is 
an idea of mine,’’ he observed. «That 
damn ocean is monotonous, ain’t it?’”’ 

I don’t know what I might have done 
to Frisby—the rifle was so convenient— 
if his mean yellow dog had not waddled 
up at this juncture. 

‘‘Hi, Davy, sic ’em!’’ said Frisby, ex- 
pectorating upon a clam-shell and hurl- 
ing it seaward. The cur watched the 
flight of the shell apathetically, then 
squatted in the sand and looked at his 
master. 

‘‘Kinder lost his spirit,’’ said Frisby, 
‘‘ain’t he? I once stuck a bill on Davy, 
an’ it come off, an’ the paste sorter sick- 
ened him. He was hell on rats—once.”’ 

After a moment or two Frisby took 
himself off, whistling cheerfully to Davy, 
who followed him when he was ready. 
The rifle burned in my fingers. 

It was nearly six o’clock when the pro- 
fessor appeared, spade on shoulder, boots 
smeared with mud. 

‘Well!’ he said; «‘ nothing to report, 
Dick, my boy ?”’ 

‘* Nothing, professor.”’ 

He wiped his shining face with his 
handkerchief and stared at the water. 
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«« My calculations lead me to believe,”’ 
he said, ‘‘that our prize may be due any 
day now. This theory I base upon the 
result of the report from the last sea cap- 
tain I saw. I cannot understand why 
some of these captains did not take the 
carcass in tow. They all say that they 
tried, but that the body sank before they 
could come within half a mile. The truth 
is probably that they did not stir a foot 
from their course to examine the thing.”’ 

«« Have you ever cruised about for it?’’ 
I ventured. 

‘« For two years,’’ he said grimly. «It’s 
no use; it’s accident when a ship falls in 
with it. One captain reports it a thou- 
sand miles from where the last skipper 
spoke it, and always in the Gulf Stream. 
They think it is a different specimen 
every time, and the papers are teeming 
with sea-serpent fol-de-rol."’ 

«« Are you sure,’’ I asked, ‘that it will 
swing in to the coast on this Gulf Stream 
loop?”’ 

‘I think I may say that it is certain to 
do so. I experimented with a dead right 
whale. You may have heard of its com- 
ing ashore here last summer.” 

’ «J think I did,’ said I, with a faint 
smile. The thing had poisoned the air 
for miles around. 

‘But,’ I continued, ‘‘suppose it comes 
in the night?”’ 

He laughed. 

‘There I am lucky. 


Every night 
this month, and every day too, the cur- 
rent of the loop runs inland so far that 
even a porpoise would strand for at least 


twelve hours. Longer than that I have 
not experimented with, but I know that 
the shore-trend of the loop runs across a 
long spur of the submerged volcanic 
mountain, and that anything heavier 
than a porpoise would scrape the bottom 
and be carried so slowly that at least 
twelve hours must elapse before the car- 
cass could float again into deep water. 
There are chances of its stranding indefi- 
nitely too, but I don’t care to take those 
chances. That is why I have stationed 
you here, Dick, my boy.”’ 

He glanced again at the water, smiling 
to himself. 

‘«There is another question I want to 
ask,”’ I said, «if you don’t mind.” 

‘«« Of course not!’’ he said warmly. 

‘«« What are you digging for?’’ 
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«« Why, simply for exercise. The doctor 
told me I was killing myself with my 
sedentary habits, soI decided to dig. I 
don’t know a better exercise; do you ?’”’ 

‘‘I suppose not,’’ I murmured, rather 
red in the face. I wondered whether he 
would think me a species of Paul Pry. I 
wondered whether he’d mention fossils. 

‘« Did Daisy tell you why we are mak- 
ing our papier-maché Thermosaurus?”’ 
he asked. 

I shook my head. 

‘‘We constructed that from measure- 
ments I took from the fossil remains of 
the Thermosaurus in the Metropolii-n 
Museum. Professor Bruce Stoddard made 
the drawings. We set it up here, all ready 
to receive the skin of the carcass that I 
am expecting.”’ 

We had started toward home, walking 
slowly across the darkening dunes, shoul- 
der to shoulder. The sand was deep, and 
walking was not easy. 

‘«T wish,’’ said I at last, «that I knew 
why Miss Holroyd asked me not to walk 
on the beach. It’s much less fatiguing.’’ 

‘« That,”’ said the professor, «is a mat- 
ter that I intend to discuss with you to- 
night.’’ He spoke gravely, almost sadly. 


I felt that something of unparalleled im- 
portance was soon to be revealed. So I 
kept very quiet, watching the ocean out 
of the corners of my eyes. 


IV. 


Dinner was ended. Daisy Holroyd 
lighted her father's pipe for him, and in- 
sisted on my smoking as much as I 
pleased. Then she sat down and folded 
her hands like a good little girl, waiting 
for her father to make the revelation, 
which I felt in my bones must be some- 
thing out of the ordinary. 

The professor smoked for a while, gaz- 
ing meditatively at his daughter ; then, 
fixing his gray eyes on me, he said: 

‘‘Have you ever heard of the Kree— 
that Australian bird, half parrot, half 
hawk, that destroys so many sheep in 
New South Wales ?”’ 

I nodded. 

‘‘The Kree kills a sheep by alighting 
on its back and tearing away the flesh 
with its hooked beak until a vital part is 
reached. You know that? Well, it has 
been discovered that the Kree had prehis- 
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toric prototypes. These birds were enor- 
mous creatures, who preyed upon Mam- 
moths and Mastadons, and even upon the 
great Saurians. It has been conclusively 
proven that a few Saurians have been 
killed by these ancestors of the Kree, 
but the favorite food of these birds was 
undoubtedly the Thermosaurus. It is 
believed that the birds attacked the eyes 
of the Thermosaurus, and when, as was 
its habit, the mammoth creature turned 
on its back to claw them, they fell upon 
the thinner scales of its stomach armor 
and finally killed it. This, of course, 
is a theory, but we have almost absolute 
proofs of its correctness. Now, these two 
birds are known among scientists as 
the Ekaf-bird and the Ool-Yllik. The 
names are Australian, in which country 
most oftheir remains have been unearthed. 
They lived during the carboniferous pe- 
riod. Now, it is not generally known, but 
the fact is, that in 1801 Captain Ransom, 
of the British exploring vessel ‘Gull,’ 
purchased from the natives of Tasmania 
the skin of an Ekaf-bird that could not 
have been killed more than twenty-four 
hours previous to its sale. I saw this 
skin in the British Museum. It was 
labeled ‘unknown bird, probably extinct.’ 
It took me exactly a week to satisfy my- 
self that it was actually the skin of an 
Ekaf-bird. But that is not all, Dick, my 
boy,’’ continued the professor excitedly. 
“In 1854 Admiral Stuart, of our own 
navy, saw the carcass of a strange gigan- 
tic bird floating along the southern coast 
of Australia. Sharks were after it, and, 
before a boat could be lowered, these mis- 
erable fish got it. But the good old ad- 
miral secured a few feathers and sent 
them to the Smithsonian. I saw them. 
They were not even labeled, but I knew 
that they were the feathers from either 
the Ekaf-bird or its near relative, the Ool- 
Yilik.’’ 

I had grown so interested that I had 
leaned far across the table. Daisy, too, 
bent forward. It was only when the pro- 
fessor paused for a moment that I noticed 
how close together our heads were— 
Daisy’s and mine. I don’t think she 
realized it ; she didn’t move. 

‘‘Now comes the important part of this 
long discourse,"’ said the professor, smil- 
ing at our eagerness.’’ ‘‘ Ever since the 
carcass of our derelict Thermosaurus was 
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first noticed, every captain who has seen it 
has also reported the presence of one or 
more gigantic birds in the neighborhood. 
These birds, at a great distance, appeared 
to be hovering over the carcass, but, on 
the approach of a vessel, they disappeared. 
Even in mid-ocean they were observed. 
When I heard about it I was puzzled. A 
month later I was satisfied that neither 
the Ekaf-bird nor the Ool-Yllik was ex- 
tinct. Last Monday I knew that I was 
right. I found forty-eight distinct im- 
pressions of the huge seven-toed claw of 
the Ekaf-bird on the beach here at Pine 
Inlet. You may imagine my excitement. 


Ool - Yllik, eagerly discussing the prob- 
ability of the great reptile’s carcass being 
in the vicinity. That alone seemed to ex- 
plain the presence of these prehistoric 
birds at Pine Inlet. ' 

‘Do they ever attack human beings?”’ 
I asked. 

The professor looked startled. 

‘«Gracious !’’ he exclaimed, «‘I never 
thought of that. And Daisy running 
about out of doors—dear me! It takes a 
scientist to be an unnatural parent !’’ 


His alarm was half real, half assumed ; ~ 


but all the same he glanced gravely at us 
both, shaking his handsome head, ab- 





I succeeded in digging 
up enough wet sand 
around one of these im- 
pressions to preserve its | * 
form. I managed to get 
it into a soap box, and 
now it is there in my shop. 
The tide rose too rapidly 
for me to save the other 
footprints.”’ 

I shuddered at the pos- 
sibility of a clumsy mis- 
step on my part obliterat- 
ing the impression of an 
Ool-Y1lik. 

‘That is the reason 
that my daughter warned 
you off the beach,"’ he said 
mildly. 

‘‘Hanging would have 
been too good for the van- 
dal who destroyed such 
priceless prizes !’’ I cried 
out in self-reproach. 

Daisy Holroyd turned a 
flushed face to mine and 
impulsively laid her hand 
on my sleeve. 

‘How could you 
know?’’ she said. 

“Tt’s all right now,’’ 
said her father, emphasiz- 
ing each word with a 
gentle tap of his pipe- 
bowl on the table edge; 
“don’t be hard on your- 
self, Dick, my boy. You’ll 
do yeoman’s service yet.’’ 

It was nearly midnight, 
and still we chatted on 
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sorbed in thought. Daisy herself looked 
a little doubtful. As for me, my sensa- 
tions were distinctly queer. 

«Tt is true,’’ said the professor, frown- 
ing at the wall, «‘that human remains 
have been found associated with the bones 
of the Ekaf-bird—I don’t know how inti- 
mately. Itis a matter to be taken into 
most serious consideration.”’ 

‘‘ The problem can be solved,”’ said I, 
‘‘in several ways. -One is to keep Miss 
Holroyd in the house——’’ 

‘«‘T shall not stay in!’’ cried Daisy, in- 
dignantly. 

We all laughed, and her father assured 
her that she should not be abused. 

‘« Even if I did stay in,’’ she said, «‘ one 
of these birds might alight on Master 
Dick.”’ 

She looked saucily at me as she spoke, 
but turned crimson when her father ob- 
served quietly, ‘«‘ You don’t seem to think 
of me, Daisy.” 

‘«« Of course I do,”’ she said, getting up 
and putting both arms around her father’s 
neck ; ‘‘ but Dick—as—as you call him— 
is so helpless and timid.”’ 

My blissful smile froze on my lips. 

««Timid!’’ I repeated. 

She came back to the table, making me 
a mocking reverence. 

‘‘Do you think I am to be laughed at 
with impunity ?’’ she said. 

‘‘What are your other plans, Dick, my 
boy ?’’ asked the professor. ‘Daisy, let 
him alone, you little tease!’’ 

‘«« One is to haul a lot of cast-iron boilers 
along the dunes,’’ I said. ‘If these birds 
come when the carcass floats in, and 
if they seem disposed to trouble us, we 
could crawl into the boilers and be safe.’’ 

‘‘Why, that is really brilliant!’ cried 
Daisy. 

‘Be quiet, my child! Dick, the plan 
is sound and sensible and perfectly prac- 
tical. McPeek and Frisby shall go for a 
dozen loads of boilers to-morrow.”’ 

“It will spoil the beauty of the land- 
scape,’ said Daisy, with a taunting nod 
to me, 

‘‘And Frisby will probably attempt to 
cover them with bill posters,’’ I added, 
laughing. 

‘«That,"’ said Daisy, «I shall prevent, 
even at the cost of my life.’’ And she 
stood up, looking very determined. 

‘‘Children, children,’’ protested the 
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professor, ‘‘go to bed—-you bother me.”’ 
Then I turned deliberately to Miss Hol- 
royd. 
‘‘Good-night, Daisy,’’ I said. 
‘«Good-night, Dick,’’ she said, very 
gently. 
V. 


The week passed quickly for me, leaving 
but few definite impressions. As I look 
back to it now I can see the long stretch 
of beach, burning in the fierce sunlight, 
the endless meadows, with the glimmer 
of water in the distance, the dunes, the 
twisted cedars, the leagues of scintillating 
ocean, rocking, rocking, always rocking. 
In the star-lit nights the curlew came in 
from the sand-bars by twos and threes; I 
could hear their faint call as I lay in bed 
thinking. All day long the little ring- 
necks whistled from the shore; the plover 
answered them from distant lonely inland 
pools; the great white gulls drifted like 
feathers upon the sea. 

One morning toward the end of the 
week, I, strolling along the dunes, came 
upon Frisby. He was bill-posting. I 
caught him red-handed 

«This,”’ said I, ««must stop. Do you 
understand, Mr. Frisby ?”’ 

He stepped back from his work, laying 
his head on one side and considering first 
me, then the bill that he had pasted on 
one of our big boilers. 

« Don’t like the color?’’ he asked. 
goes well on them boilers.”’ 

«Color! No; I don’t like the color 
either. Can’t you understand that there 
are some people in the world who object 
to seeing patent medicine advertisements 
scattered over a landscape ?”’ 

‘‘Hey?’’ he said, perplexed. 

‘Will you kindly remove that adver- 
tisement ?’’ I persisted. 

‘« Too late,’’ said Frisby; ‘ it’s sot.” 

I was too disgusted to speak, but my dis- 
gust turned to anger when I perceived 
that, as far as the eye could reach, our boil- 
ers, lying from three to four hundred feet 
apart, were ablaze with yellow and red 
posters, extolling the «« Eureka Liver Pill 
Company.”’ 

‘« It don’t cost em nothin’,’’ said Frisby 
cheérfully; ««I done it fur the fun of it. 
Purty, ain’t it?” 

«They are Professor Holroyd’s boil- 
ers,’’ I said, subduing a desire to beat 
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Frisby with my telescope; ‘wait until 
Miss Holroyd sees this work.’’ 

‘‘Don’t she like yeller and red?’’ he 
demanded anxiously. 

‘You'll find out,” said I. 

Frisby gaped at his handiwork and 
then at his yellow dog. After a moment 
he mechanically spat on a clam-shell and 
requested Davy to «sic’’ it. 

‘««Can’t you comprehend that you have 
ruined our pleasure in the landscape? ’’ I 
asked more mildly. 

“I’ve got some green bills,’’ said 
Frisby, ‘‘I kin stick ’em over the yaller 
* ones ei 

‘«‘Confound it!’’ said I, “it isn’t the 
color! ’’ 

‘«Then,”’ observed Frisby, «you don’t 
like them pills. I’ve got some bills of 
the : Cropper Bicycle’ and a few of ‘ Bag- 
ley, the Gents’ Tailor——’ ”’ 

‘« Frisby,”’ said I, «‘ use them all—paste 
the whole collection over your dog and 
yourself—then walk off the cliff.’’ 

He sullenly unfolded a green poster, 
swabbed the boiler with paste, laid the 
upper section of the bill upon it and plas- 
tered the whole bill down with a thwack 
of his brush. As I walked away I heard 
him muttering. 

Next day Daisy was so horrified that I 
promised to give Frisby an ultimatum. 
I found him with Freda, gazing senti- 
mentally at his work, and I sent him back 
to the shop in a hurry, telling Freda at 
the same time that she could spend her 
leisure in providing Mr. Frisby with sand, 
soap, and a scrubbing brush. Then I 
walked on to my post of observation. 

I watched until sunset. Daisy came 
with her father to hear my report, but 
there was nothing to tell, and we three 
walked slowly back to the house. 

In the evenings the professor worked 


on his volumes, the click of his type-. 


writer sounding faintly behind his closed 
door. Daisy and I played chess some- 
times; sometimes we played ‘hearts.’ 
I don’t remember that we ever finished a 
game of either—we talked too much. 

Our discussions covered every topic of 
interest: we argued upon politics; we 
skimmed over literature and music; we 
settled international differences; we spoke 
vaguely of human brotherhood. I say 
we slighted no subject of interest—I am 
wrong ; we never spoke of love. 
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Now, love is a matter of interest to ten 
people out of ten. Why it was that it did 
not appear to interest us is as interesting 
a question as love itself. We were young, 
alert, enthusiastic, inquiring. Weeagerly 
absorbed theories concerning any curious 
phenomena in nature, as intellectual 
cocktails to stimulate discussion. And 
yet we did not discuss love. I do not say 
that we avoided it. No; the subject was 
too completely ignored for even that. 
And yet we found it very difficult to pass 
an hour separated. The professor noticed 
this, and laughed at us. We were not 
even embarrassed. 

Sunday passed in pious contemplation 
of the ocean. Daisy read a little in her 
prayer-book, and the professor threw a 
cloth over his typewriter and strolled up 
and down the sands. He may have been 
lost in devout abstraction; he may have 
been looking for footprints, As for me, 
my mind was very serene and I was more 
than happy. Daisy read to me a little 
for my soul's sake, and the professor came 
up and said something cheerful. He also 
examined the magazine of my Win- 
chester. 

That night, too, Daisy took her guitar 
to the sands and sang one or two Ar- 
menian hymns. Unlike us, the Armenians 
do not take their pleasures sadly. One of 
their pleasures is evidently religion. 

The big moon came up over the dunes 
and stared at the sea until the surface of 
every wavetrembled with radiance. A sud- 
den stillness fell across the world; the wind 
died out; the foam ran noiselessly across 
the beach; the cricket’s rune was stilled. 

I leaned back, dropping one hand upon 
the sand. It touched another hand, soft 
and cool. 

After a while the other hand moved 
slightly, and I found that my own had 
closed above it. Presently one finger 
stirred a little—only a little—for our fin- 
gers were interlocked. 

On the shore the foam-froth bubbled 
and winked and glimmered in the moon- 
light. A star fell from the zenith, show- 
ering the night with incandescent dust. 

If our fingers lay interlaced beside us, 
her eyes were calm and serene as always, 
wide open, fixed upon the depths of a 
dark sky. And when her father rose 
and spoke to us, she did not withdraw 
her hand. 
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«Is it late? ’’ she asked dreamily. 

“It is midnight, little daughter.”’ 

I stood up, still holding her hand and 
aided her to rise. And when, at the door, 
I said good-night, she turned and looked 
at me for a little while in silence, then 
passed into her room slowly, with head 
still turned toward me. 

All night long I dreamed of her, and 
when the east whitened, I-sprang up, 
the thunder of the ocean in my ears, the 
strong sea wind blowing into the open 
window. 

She is asleep, I thought, and I leaned 
from the window and peered out into 
the east. 

The sea called to me, tossing its thou- 
sand arms; the soaring gulls, dipping, 
rising, wheeling above the sand-bar, 
screamed and clamored for a playmate. 
I slipped into my bathing suit, dropped 
from the window upon the soft sand, and 
in a moment had plunged head-foremost 
into the surf, swimming beneath the 
waves toward the open sea. 

Under the tossing ocean the voice of 
the waters was in my ears—a low, sweet 
voice, intimate, mysterious., Through 
singing foam and broad green glassy 


depths, by whispering sandy channels 
atrail with sea weed, and on, on, out into 
the vague, cool sea, I sped, rising to the 


top, sinking, gliding. Then at last I 
flung myself out of water, hands raised, 
and the clamor of the gulls filled my ears. 

As I lay, breathing fast, drifting on the 
sea, far out beyond the gulls I saw a flash 
of white, and an arm was lifted, signal- 
ing me. 

‘*Daisy!’’ I called. 

A clear hail came across the water, dis- 
tinct on the sea-wind, and, at the same 
instant, we raised our hands and moved 
toward each other. 


How we laughed as we met in the sea! 


The white dawn came up out of the 
depths, the zenith turned to rose and 
ashes. 

And with the dawn came the wind—a 
great sea-wind, fresh, aromatic, that 
hurled our voices back into our throats and 
lifted the sheeted spray above our heads. 
Every wave, crowned with mist, caught 
us in a cool embrace, cradled us, and 
slipped away, only to leave us to another 
wave, higher, stronger, crested with opal- 
escent glory, breathing incense. 
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We turned together up the coast, swim- 
ming lightly side by side, but our words 
were caught up by the winds and whirled 
into the sky. 

We looked up at the driving clouds; we 
looked out upon the pallid waste of 
waters; but it was into each other's eyes 
we looked, wondering, wistful, ques- 
tioning the reason of sky and sea. And 
there in each other’s eyes we read the 
mystery, and we knew that earth and sky 
and sea were created for us alone. 

Drifting on by distant sands and dunes, 
her white fingers touching mine, we 
spoke, keying our tones to the wind’s 
vast harmony. And we spoke of love. 

Gray and wide as the limitless span of 
the sky and the sea, the winds gathered 
from the world’s ends to bear us on; but 
they were not familiar winds ; for now, 
along the coast, the breakers curled and 
showed a million fangs, and the ocean 
stirred to its depths, uneasy, ominous, 
and the menace of its murmur drew us 
closer as we moved. 

Where the dull thunder and the tossing 
spray warned us from sunken reefs, we 
heard the harsh challenges of gulls; 
where the pallid surf twisted in yellow 
coils of spume above the bar, the singing 
sands murmured of treachery and secrets 
of lost souls, agasp in the throes of silent 
undertows. 

But there was a little stretch of beach, 
glimmering through the mountains of 
water, and toward this we turned, side 
by side. Around us the water grew 
warmer; the breath of the following 
waves moistened our cheeks; the water 
itself grew gray and strange about us. 

‘«We have come too far,’’ I said, but 
she only answered: ‘Faster, faster! I 
am afraid !’’ The water was almost hot 
now ; its aromatic odor filled our lungs. 

‘« The Gulf loop !’’ I muttered. «Daisy, 
shall I help you?”’ 

‘‘No. Swim—close by me! 
Dick——"’ 

Her startled cry was echoed by another 
—a shrill scream, unutterably horrible 
—and a great bird flapped from the 
beach, splashing and beating its pinions 
across the water with a thundering noise. 

Out across the waves it blundered, rising 
little by little from the water, and now, 
to my horror, I saw another monstrous 
bird swinging in the air above it, squeal- 


Oh-h! 
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“I WATCHED IT OVER MY SHOULDER.” 
ing as it turned on its vast wings. Be- 
fore I could speak we touched the beach, 
and I half lifted her to the shore. 

«« Quick !’’ I repeated. «*‘ We must not 
wait.’’ 

Her eyes were dark with fear, but she 
rested a hand on my shoulder, and we 
crept up among the dune grasses and 
sank down by the point of sand where the 
rough shelter stood, surrounded by the 
iron-ringed piles. 

She lay there, breathing fast and deep, 
dripping with spray. I had no power of 
speech left, but when I rose wearily to 
my knees and looked out upon the water, 
my blood ran cold. Above the ocean, on 
the breast of the roaring wind, three 
enormous birds sailed, turning and wheel- 
ing among each other; and below, drift- 
ing with the gray stream of the Gulf loop, 
a colossal bulk lay half submerged—a 
gigantic lizard, floating belly upward. 





Then Daisy crept kneeling to 
my side and touched me, tremb- 
ling from head to foot. 

«TI know,’’ I muttered; «I 
must run back for the rifle.’’ 

‘¢ And—and leave me?’’ 

I took her by the hand and we 
dragged ourselves through the 
wire-grass to the open end ofa 
boiler lying in the sand. 

She crept in on her hands and 
knees and called to me to fol- 
low. 

‘«©You are safe now,”’ I cried ; 
‘‘I must go back for the rifle.’’ 

«« The birds may—may attack 

you.”’ 
“If they do I can get into 
one of the other boilers,’’ I said. 
‘‘ Daisy, you must not venture 
out until I come back. You 
won't, will you?”’ 

‘* No-o,’’ she whispered doubt- 
fully. 

«« Then—good-by.”’ 

‘‘Good-by,’’ she answered, 
but her voice was very small 
and still 

‘«Good-by,”’ I said again. I 
was kneeling at the mouth of 
the big iron tunnel ; it was dark 
inside and I could not see her, 
but, before I was conscious of it, 
her arms were around my neck 
and we had kissed each other. 

I don’t remember how I went away. 
When I came to my proper senses I was 
swimming along the coast at full speed, 
and over my head wheeled one of the 
birds, screaming at every turn. 

The intoxication of that innocent em- 
brace; the close impress of her arms 
around my neck gave mea strength and 
recklessness that neither fear nor fatigue 
could subdue. The bird above me did not 
even frighten me, but I watched it over 
my shoulder, swimming strongly, with 
the tide now aiding me, now stemming 
my course, but I saw the shore passing 
quickly and my strength increased, and I 
shouted when I came in sight of the 
house, and scrambled up on the sand, 
dripping and excited. There was nobody 
in sight, and I gave a last glance up into 
the air where the bird wheeled, still 
screaching, and hastened into the house. 
Freda stared at me in amazement as I 
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seized the rifle and shouted for the pro- 
fessor. 

‘He has just gone to town with Cap- 
tain McPeek in his wagon,’’ stammered 
Freda. 

‘«What!"’ I cried. ‘‘Does he know 
where his daughter is ?”’ 

‘« Miss Holyrod is asleep—not ?”’ gasped 
Freda. 

‘«‘Where’s Frisby ?’’ I cried impatiently. 

‘«Yimmie ?’”’ quavered Freda. 

‘Yes, Jimmie; isn’t there anybody 
here? Good heavens! where’s that man 
in the shop?”’ 

‘« He, also, iss gone,’’ said Freda, shed- 
ding tears, ‘to buy papier-maché; 
Yimmie, he iss gone to post bills.’’ 

I waited to hear no more, but swung 
my rifle over my shoulder and, hanging 
the cartridge belt across my chest, hur- 
ried out and up the beach. The bird was 
not in sight. 

I had been running for perhaps a 
minute when, far up on the dunes, I saw 
a yellow dog rush madly through a clump 
of sweet-bay, and at the same moment a 


bird soared past, rose, and hung hovering 


just above the thicket. Suddenly the 
bird swooped ; there was a shriek and a 
yelp from the cur, but the bird gripped it 
in one claw and beat its wings upon the 
sand, striving to rise. Then I saw 
Frisby—paste, bucket and brush raised— 
fall upon the bird, yelling lustily. The 
fierce creature relaxed its talons and the 
dog rushed on, squeaking with terror. 
The bird turned on Frisby and sent him 
sprawling on his face, a sticky mass of 
paste and sand. But this did not end the 
struggle. The bird, croaking wildly, 
flew at the prostrate bill-poster, and the 
sand whirled into a pillar above its ter- 
rible wings. Scarcely knowing what I 
was about, I raised my rifle and fired 
twice. A horrid scream echoed each shot, 
and the bird rose heavily in a shower of 
sand. But two bullets were imbedded in 
that mass of foul feathers, and I saw the 
wires and scarlet tape uncoiling on the 
sand at my feet. In an instant I seized 
them and passed the ends around a cedar 
tree, hooking the clasps tight. Then I 
cast one swift glance upward where the 
bird wheeled screeching, anchored like a 
kite to the pallium wires, and I hurried 
on across the dunes, the shells cutting my 
feet and the bushes tearing my wet swim- 
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ming suit until I dripped with blood 
from shoulder to ankle. Out in the ocean 
the carcass of the Thermosaurus floated, 
claws outspread, belly glistening in the 
gray light, and over him circled two birds. 
As I reached the shelter, I knelt and fired 
into the mass of scales, and at my first 
shot a horrible thing occurred: the 
lizard-like head writhed, the slitted 
yellow eyes sliding open from the film 
that covered them. A shudder’ passed 
across the undulating body, the great 
scaled belly heaved, and one leg feebly 
clawed at the air. 

The thing was still alive! 

Crushing back the horror that almost 
paralyzed my hands, I planted shot after 
shot into the quivering reptile, while it 
writhed and clawed, striving to turn over 
and dive; and at each shot the black 
blood spurted in long, slim jets across the 
water. And now Daisy was at my side, 
pale and determined, swiftly clasping 
each tape-marked wire to the iron rings in 
the circle around us. Twice I filled the 
magazine from my belt, and twice I poured 
streams of steel-tipped builets into the 
scaled mass, twisting and shuddering on 
the sea. Suddenly the birds steered to- 
ward us—I felt the wind from their vast 
wings—I saw the feathers erect, vibrat- 
ing—I saw the spread claws out-stretched, 
and I struck furiously at them, crying to 
Daisy to run into the iron shelter. Back- 
ing, swinging my clubbed rifle, I re- 
treated, but I tripped across one of the 
taut pallium wires, and in an instant the 
hideous birds were on me, and the bone 
in my fore-arm snapped like a pipe-stem 
at a blow from their wings. Twice I 
struggled to my knees, blinded with 
blood, confused, almost fainting ; then I 
fell again, rolling into the mouth of the 
iron boiler. 


* * n * col 


When I struggled back to conscious- 
ness, Daisy knelt silently beside me, 
while Captain McPeek and Professor Hol- 
royd bound up my shattered arm, talking 
excitedly. The pain made me faint and 
dizzy ; I tried to speak and could not. At 
last they got me to my feet and into the 
wagon, and Daisy came, too, and crouched 
beside me, wrapped in oilskins to her 
eyes. Fatigue, lack of food and excite- 
ment had combined with wounds and 
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“I RAISED MY RIFLE AND FIRED TWICE." 
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broken bones to extinguish the last atom 
of strength in my body, but my mind was 
clear enough to understand that the 
trouble was over and the Thermosaurus 
safe. 

I heard McPeek say that one of the 
birds that I had anchored to a cedar tree 
had torn loose from the bullets and 
winged its way heavily out to sea. The 
professor answered: ‘‘ Yes, the Ekaf-bird; 
the others were Ool-Ylliks. I’d have 
given my right arm to have secured 
them.’’ Then fora time I heard no more; 
but the jolting of the wagon over the 
dunes roused me to keenest pain, and I 
held out my right hand to Daisy. She 
clasped it in both of hers, and kissed it 
again and again. 

* * 


There is little more to add, I think. 
Professor Bruce Stoddard has edited this 
story carefully. His own scientific pam- 
phlet will be published soon, to be fol- 
lowed by Professor Holroyd’s sixteen 


* * * 


[THE 
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volumes. In a few days the stuffed and 
mounted Thermosaurus will be placed on 
free public exhibition in the arena of 
Madison Square Garden, the only build- 
ing in the city large enough to contain 
the body of this immense winged reptile. 

When my arm came out of splints, 
Daisy and I—but really that has nothing 
to do with a detailed scientific description 
of the Thermosaurus, which, I think, I 
shall add as an appendix to the book. 
If you do not find it there it will be 
because Daisy and I have very little time 
to write about Thermosaurians. 

But what I really want to tell you 
about is the extraordinary adventures of 
Captain McPeek and Frisby—how they 
produced a specimen of Samia Cynthiathat 
dwarfed a hundred of Attacus Atlas, and 
how the American line steamer ‘St. 
Louis”’ fouled the thing with her screw. 

The more I think of it, the more deter- 
mined I am to tell it to you. It will be 
difficult to prevent me. And that is not 
fiction either. 


END. ] 


ALONE—TOGETHER. 


By CLEMENT M. HAMMOND. 


For one wild downward rush— 
Unheld, unhindered ; 


For one short moment to be 
Nature’s hand— 


Effortless, powerless ; 


just an atom swept along by 


For this, again with many weary footsteps, up the long hill 
I slowly drag the sled— 


Alone. 


II. 


But climbing with me, at my side close clinging— 
Trusting, trembling ; 
Here is my conquest, to me more than all God’s gifts besides— 
Lighting, strengthening ; 
And all because of her sweet company, the hill becomes a 
level, smooth-made road, and climbing is the greater 
pleasure of the two— 





Together. 
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DOES IT EDUCATE, IN THE BROADEST AND MOST LIBERAL SENSE OF THE TERM ? 


V. 


By TIMOTHY DWIGHT, PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


~HE question whether modern college 
education realizes, in any reasonable 
measure, the true ideal of college educa- 
tion is dependent for its answer upon our 
right decision as to another and primary 
question—namely, What is this true ideal ? 
To the end of arriving at a right determi- 
nation of this more fundamental question, 
we may well bear in mind certain impor- 
tant and even essential points. In the 
first place, college education is by no 
means the same thing as education. The 
two expressions are not synonymous or 
coextensive in their reach and meaning. 
The simple fact that, in the former phrase, 
we prefix to the general word a special 
one, which has a descriptive and limiting 
character, is, in and of itself, indicative 
of our intention to designate by our use 
of it a particular kind of education, or a 
particular part of what is included in the 
more comprehensive term. Education, 
in the largest and broadest sense of the 
word, is a matter for the whole lifetime. 
It has reference to what is beyond the 
present, wherever in our view of the prog- 
ress of the career we may, for the moment, 
locate the present period. In youth, it 
looks forward to maturity ; in maturity, 
to advancing age; in the later years, to 
the latest years; in the latest years, to 
the grander life that lies far away—or 
near, it may be—in the unseen distance. 
So long as we can say of a man that he is 
to be more than he already is, so long he 
may be—and if a true man, must be— 
moving forward in the educational process. 


No man enters into the just estimate and 
measure of his living who does not have 
an apprehension of this great fact. To- 
morrow is the watchword of manhood— 
to-morrow greater in its possibilities, in 
its attainments, in the richness of its ex- 
perience, than to-day—each to-morrow 
thus greater than each to-day, even to the 
utmost limits of our vision. To-day, and 
each to-day, a preparation for the coming 
to-morrow—this is the true plan and law 
of manhood. In this view of life and edu- 
cation, how small a place does what we 
speak of as college education hold. What- 
ever significance it may have as related to 
that which lies beyond it in the after 
years, how insignificant a part it must be 
in comparison with the whole in which it 
is included. 

If, however, we limit our use of the 
word education, as we often do, and as it 
may be said we must do in a discussion 
like the present—if, that is, we regard it 
as meaning the education of the earlier 
years preparing the way for the work and 
life of maturity and manhood—we must 
still bear in mind that college education 
is only a part, and not the whole. The 
college receives the youth into itself, not 
at the beginning of his life, nor even at 
the opening of what may be fitly called 
the youthful section of it, but near the 
end of the preparatory period. It receives 
him for a term of four years, after the 
close of the school season, and passes him 
onward to the time of his more special 
preparation for the professional or busi- 
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ness life which awaits him. If the en- 
trance upon the mature life-work be placed, 
as an average estimate, at the age of 
twenty-five or twenty-eight, the college 
years include only a minor part of the 
period which may be fitly regarded as 
educational. ‘To say nothing of the earl- 
iest childhood of the young man, the 
home and the school have held him in 
their keeping, before he enters the college 
walls, for at least twelve or fourteen years, 
during which influence and teaching, 
whether for better or for worse, have done 
much for mind and character. The col- 
lege thus takes the youth with his char- 
acter and mind largely formed, and within 
its own sphere it endeavors to carry on 
the best development towards—but not 
to—its completeness. This is all that it 
does, orcan do. To do this is the only 
responsibility that rests upon it. It has 
four years for its work—precious years, 
no doubt, and full of large possibilities, 
but only four in number—and, if we are 
to take any right and reasonable view of 
the matter, we can no more properly de- 
mand of it that it should do what pertains 
to the school or the home than we can ask 


of either of these what belongs alone to its 


domain, and not to theirs. It is only in 
a very limited sense—which needs to be 
most carefully defined—that the college 
can, with any justice, be said to stand zz 
loco parentis. The parent cannot resign 
or abandon his responsibility, passing it 
over to the college as a new parent. No 
more can the school call upon the college 
to do what it has neglected, and hold it- 
self free, because it does so, as regards its 
own unfaithfulness. Let us remember 
that we are writing or talking about col- 
lege education, and not about education 
in any other or wider sphere. 

A similar position must be taken with 
respect to college education as related to 
the work and the years which immediately 
follow it. The college period is not only 
a part of the preparatory season of life ; it 
is a part which lies between one section 
of the preparatory time and another. It 
is not the last section, but the next to the 
last. It is sometimes said that the young 
man, at his graduation from his college, 
goes forth into what is called his active 
life, but it is not soinreality. In reality, 
he goes into some new school or sphere of 
education. The movement which he makes 
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is still within the limits of preparation. 
It is simply a movement from what is 
general to what is special—from what is 
more indirect to what is more direct. The 
responsibility fer the work of the follow- 
ing time does not belong to the college 
any more than that for the work of the 
preceding time. We do not expect the 
college to teach its students how to make 
shoes, or how to become carpenters or 
masons. Special training schools may be 
established to the end of fitting pupils for 
these useful and worthy employments. 
But the college has quite a different object 
in view, and proposes to accomplish an 
altogether different result. As truly— 
though not after precisely the same man- 
ner—the college does not propose to teach 
its pupils how to become doctors or min- 
isters. It passes them on, for this work, 
to a school of special training. Let each 
bear the burden of its own responsibility. 

The unthinking and groundless criti- 
cism of college education is often made, 
that it sends forth young graduates who 
are ignorant of the general or special de- 
tails of some particular business to which 
they expect and desire to devote them- 
selves. No doubt they are thus ignorant; 
but this is no just ground of disparage- 
ment with reference to them, at the 
present stage of their progress, or to the 
college from which they come. The teach- 
ing of these details is a part of profes- 
sional education, and in the case of 
college men it belongs, like other profes- 
sional education, toa period which follows 
the college years. The college has a very 
important—we may even say an all-im- 
portant—office. It is that of preparing 
the young man for the opening and for- 
ward movement of educated life—not of 
business life, or professional life, or life 
in any of its special departments of work, 
but of general educated life. The thing 
to be accomplished is a grand thing—one 
of the grandest pertaining to this world. 
But it is not the sum or the combination 
of allthings. It is not anything, except 
itself. 

We may add that the limitations which 
have been mentioned, and which are con- 
nected with the relative position and the 
brevity of the college years as a part of 
the educational period, are not the only 
ones that should be borne in mind when 
we endeavor to answer the question now 
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before us. The very definition of the 
word by which we describe the particular 
education that we have to consider is 
itself suggestive of limitation. College 
education—if we ask for the meaning of 
the term—is the education which is given 
by and properly pertains to a college. 
No one can question this. But what is a 
college? It is, the lexicographers tell 
us, a school for instruction in the liberal 
arts or the higher branches of study; or 
it is an incorporated or endowed institu- 
tion of learning of the highest grade; or, 
again, it is a society of scholars incorpo- 
rated for purposes of study and instruc- 
tion. These explanationsare substantially 
harmonious. They set forth the college 
as an institution of a special character, or 
an organization for a special purpose. 
According to them all, learning is the 
characteristic feature of the place; in- 
struction and study within the sphere of 
the liberal arts are the things to which 
the place is consecrated. Whichever of 
the three definitions we accept, we may 
properly affirm, as an immediate conse- 
quence, that there are many subjects hav- 
ing, perchance, more or less significance 
with respect to the well-being of the sub- 
sequent life of its students, which the col- 
lege is not bound to include in its course 
of instruction, or to which, to say the 
least, it is not under obligation to give a 
prominent place. The college is not an 
establishment instituted for the purpose 
of offering advice or guidance in reference 
to every important matter which may lie 
before a young man in the future, or a 
school in which the settlement of all prac- 
tical questions can be legitimately de- 
manded, if the school is to fulfil its 
peculiar mission. It is an institution of 
the higher learning, with its own peculiar 
work to do. 

We would not, however, exclude from 
a college all things but the higher learn- 
ing. We would only place all things that 
should rightly be included in their right 
order and position. We would, for our 
discussion and the presentation of our 
thoughts, adopt the third definition, and 
say that the college is a society of scholars 
for purposes of study and instruction. 
The purpose is teaching and learning. 
The men who are engaged in learning 
and teaching are a society. This defini- 
tion indicates the true order. As we fol- 
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low the indication we may successfully 
reach the just decision, and may deter- 
mine for ourselves, in the best way, what 
is the true ideal and whether our modern 
college education is realizing it. The 
suggestion which comes from the purpose 
must have the first place; that which 
comes from the thought of the society, 
the second. 

If now, after what has been said in the 
preceding paragraphs, we allow ourselves 
to formulate in a single expression or 
sentence the distinctive work of a college 
—that which ‘is fundamental and essen- 
tial, and to which everything else, how- 
ever desirable, is, in a proper sense, 
secondary—we may say, according to the 
view of the present writer: the distinc- 
tive work of a college is to develop 
thought-power in those who come to it 
for the education which it has to give. It 
receives its pupil just as his mind is open- 
ing towards maturity—just as he is be- 
ginning to emerge from boyhood into 
manhood and is becoming, after a manner 
and measure unknown before, conscious 
of himself as athinking man. The four 
college years carry him forward very 
rapidly in his progress in this regard. 
The possibilities of mental discipline are 
very large. The result to be realized is 
of immense significance. The youth is to 
be made a thinking man. He is to be 
made, according to his years, a wide- 
thinking man, with his _ intellectual 
powers disciplined for the efforts await- 
ing them. He is to be fitted to turn the 
working of his powers easily and success- 
fully whithersoever they may be called to 
turn. Mind-building is the college busi- 
ness, and the aim the college has in view 
is to send forth the young man at the end 
of his course with his mind built—not, 
indeed, in the sense that there will be no 
change or development afterward, in all 
the years which follow, but in the sense 
of complete readiness for the beginning of 
the educated lifeof manhood. The educa- 
tion of the college is the building process. 
The means by which the process is carried 
forward is study —a carefully-arranged 
course of study, which is adapted to the 
end to be accomplished. This course of 
study must involvetwo things; it must 
include in itself two elements. The one 
of these elements is mental discipline; 
the other is knowledge. The mind is to 
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be disciplined and developed in its own 
working powers, or the result which is 
desired cannot be reached. That result 
is created mind-power. The mind is also 
to be furnished with knowledge, for 
knowledge is to be, and must be, the 
quickening and inspiring force for the 
constant movement of thought, and the 
thinking mind is the thing to be secured 
and realized. 

This statement of the matter, if it is ac- 
cepted as in accordance with the truth of 
the case, suggests, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the question as to the breadth 
and liberality of a system of college edu- 
cation must be determined with reference 
to its bearing upon mind-building and 
thought-power. That which best builds 
the mind, that which most fully develops 
the power of thought, is liberal and broad 
as the educating force of the college years. 
When we get the true conception of that 
for which the collegiate institution exists, 
we can easily adjust our minds to right 
views respecting the whole subject. If 
the purpose of the education were to fit 
the student for the special business to 
which he was expecting to devote him- 
self in his subsequent career, the breadth 
of the educational system might be deter- 
mined by the number of things that were 
taught him in that line of instruction. If 
the call were to prepare him directly to 
answer all the questions of life or happi- 
ness which might arise after his maturer 
years had placed him in new circum- 
stances and conditions, his preparation 
might demand, as the first essential for the 
filling out of its ideal, advice or instruc- 
tion of a paternal character, or from ex- 
perts in many lines. But if the develop- 
ing and disciplining of mind and thought- 
power are the primary aim and end, what 
is desired may be accomplished by another 
method, and after a different manner. 
The plan of the curriculum may be ar- 
ranged and the energy of the system may 
be put forth with reference to the one end 
which is in view, and when this end has 
been attained, there may fitly be satisfac- 
tion respecting the result of the past and 
confidence respecting the prospects of the 
future. The full-grown mind—mature in 
intelligence and full-grown in culture and 
thought—can be trusted to meet life’s 
questions as they arise, even as the soul 
educated and inspired by the Christian 
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system is trusted by that system, under 
its one comprehensive law of love, to de- 
cide for itself the individual questions of 
moral living and duty. The great work 
to be accomplished is the making of the 
mind in the one case, as in the other it is 
the making of the soul. If the college 
has so far made the mind of its student, 
at the end.of his four years’ course, that 
it is full-grown according to the possi- 
bility of the meaning of the word full- 
grown at the age of twenty-two, it has 
accomplished its great work. 

When it is measured by this standard 
and judged in the light of this statement 
of the case, the system of modern college 
education, as the present writer believes, 
must be admitted to be of the broadest 
and most liberal character. The end 
which the system has in view is the right 
one. The circle of studies which are 
offered is large enough and inclusive 
enough. Theopportunities for the teacher 
to develop the mind of the student, and 
those opened to the student for the de- 
velopment of his own mind, are abun- 
dant. Whatever may have been true, in 
this regard, with reference to the studies 
or the opportunities of thirty or fifty years 
ago, there can be no question as to thie 
wideness of the one and the largeness of 
the other at the present time. Even in 
the earlier days—it may be fairly and em- 
phatically affirmed—the result was, by no 
means, a failure to secure the all-impor- 
tantend. The graduates of the first half 
of the century were not undisciplined 
men or undeveloped men. They were 
not unprepared for life’s questions or 
life’s duties or life’s happiness. The 
graduates of the English universities, the 
conservatism and limitations of whose 
system have been the subject of so much 
criticism in these recent years, are among 
the best examples of manly culture and 
cultured manhood to be found anywhere 
in the world. We are not, however, dis- 
cussing the success or failure of the 
earlier days. Let the facts respecting 
those days be what they may. With the 
numerous studies and the freedom of 
choice appertaining to the curriculum of 
our best American colleges to-day, the 
thought of limitation and conservatism 
can find little place for itself, and if the 
words broad and liberal have any legiti- 
mate meaning within the bounds of the 















true idea of college education, they are 
certainly applicable to the system as de- 
veloped within the last generation. 

We have been writing thus far with 
reference to the question presented to us 
in its relation to what is the central and 
primary and prominent idea or purpose 
in the educational work of acollege. In 
the space which is still open to us, we 
would offer a few suggestions respecting 
what is secondary as related to the chief 
end in view, or, in other words, respect- 
ing certain possibilities of the college 
years which may be found more or less 
near to their principal work, but yet are 
outside of this. 

These possibilities are found in two 
lines or spheres. The first which may be 
mentioned are those pertaining to the 
very close relationship of the teacher to 
his students. 

The chief duty of the teacher is that 
which is involved in the summons which 
calls him to his work—namely, the duty 
of teaching—and this duty is to be ful- 
filled in a special line or sphere. The 
office of the instructor in mathematics is 
to give instruction in mathematics ; that 
of the instructor in classical literature, to 
do the same thing in that department of 
study. The responsibility in each case is 
to be found where the assigned work is 
found. The teacher, however, is a man 
in the midst of a company of men who 
are to live with him and near him for a 
considerable period. By reason of his 
age as compared with that of these men, 
and his knowledge, which is measurably 
larger than theirs, he is a man of a cer- 
tain degree of influence and power. Be- 
cause of the arrangements and conditions 
of the common life, the opportunities of 
meeting his younger associates and form- 
ing a somewhat familiar acquaintance 
with some of them, and of manifesting 
the life-power within himself before all 
of them, are very considerable. He has 
thus a sphere of living in the community 
which is outside of the limits of his teach- 
ing, or of which the teaching sphere is 
only a part. He is in this sense—if the 
expression may be allowed, and not mis- 
understood—a living teacher. Certainly 
there is a call which comes to him in this 
outside or this larger sphere, such as 
comes to every man capable of influence 
who lives among men. There is a call 
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upon his life, as well as upon his teach- 
ing. What is it? 

It is, in the first place, to manifest him- 
self in his daily walk and conversation; 
as the scriptural phrase has it, as a true 
man, so that, as he moves about among 
the men of his community, they may, in 
their very sight of his face and person, 
take knowledge of him at once as a man 
of true manhood. He must show not only 
what mathematical learning or classical 
culture has made him, but also what 
a well-built mind and what well-devel- 
oped thought-power have accomplished in 
his individual personality. He must thus 
set forth, by his own example, the reality 
and blessing of educated life. He must 
do more than this. He must exhibit the 
nobleness, as well as the reality, of the 
manhood in which the soul-power and 
the mind-power have worked together, 
and are ever working together. He must 
in this sense, if he would reach the full 
limits of possibility, be a model to those 
whom he leads onward in the pathway of 
their education. Let your light shine be- 
fore men. A very large part of influence 
and inspiration for others is to be found 
in the mere shining forth of the good 
which is in ourselves. It is an influence 
or inspiration which moves without any 
conscious effort on our own part while it 
is moving, but it is the result of all the 
effort which has ever been put forth with- 
in ourselves for the development of man- 
hood. In this fact lies its power. Surely 
this influence should appear in the life of 
the teacher of young men. 

We may fitly ask of the college teacher 
something beyond this silent force for the 
educated life of his pupils. We may ask 
him, according to the power which he 
has and the opportunities offered him, to 
give impulse or intelligent counsel or 
assistance to those whose daily life of the 
college years is brought into nearness to 
his own. The student should be conscious 
of influence received from his teacher and 
of helpfulness derived from him. The 
possibilities in this line of influence will 
have their limitations, as all who have 
had any long-continued acquaintance 
with college life and college students are 
well aware. These limitations pertain to 
the individuality of teachers, and equally 
to that of students. They pertain also to 
the chance character of the meetings be- 
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tween the student and teacher, which is 
not only the condition of the opportunity 
of exerting the influence, but, in equal 
measure, of the entrance of its force into 
the life of the one for whom it is intended. 
The more informal and seemingly, or 
really, accidental the word of counsel or 
help, the more sure, oftentimes, is it in its 
result of good. Herein lies the weakness 
of any system of professional advisers, 
though, no doubt, such advisers are, in 
many instances, of great value. But with 
whatever limitations, the teacher has his 
duties in this sphere of working, and the 
fulfilment of these duties is a part of the 
totality of college education, though it is 
not the central or primary part. The 
truth of the case seems to be this: The 
teachers and the students come together 
and live together for a special end and 
purpose—what we have referred to as 
mind-building or the development of 
thought-power through a course of study; 
but they come together into a society— 
into a life of near relationship to each 
other and, it may be, of somewhat inti- 
mate friendship. There are duties and 
possibilities pertaining to this united life, 
which lie one side of its main work, as 
there are wherever men thus dwell to- 
gether; and there should be fulfilment 
and realization of these duties and possi- 
bilities. One cannot rightly part from 
his friend—especially from his younger 
friend—after a four years’ union, without 
having given him for his inmost life, and 
his life in the world, something that shall 
abide with him always. The demand upon 
the college teacher, in this regard, is only 
that which is justly made of every man 
who stands in a relationship to others 
similar to his relationship to his pupils. 
He should be an active worker in the line 
of living influence. Within the sphere 
of such active working there may be 
much educating power and much which 
may, in some sense, tend to broaden the 
preparation for subsequent life, or to 
qualify the student to answer many prac- 
tical questions as they arise. If it be so, 
it is a part, not so much of the plan or 
system which belongs to the nature of 
the institution, and which is arranged for 
the securing of the primary and distinc- 
tive end that it has in view, but of the best 
personal life of the college brotherhood of 
teachers and pupils as it bears, in ever- 
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changing ways and measures, upon the 
personal life of the individual members. 
Here, as it seems to the present writer, 
is the sphere within which all good ad- 
vice, which is legitimate fort the college 
years; all influence for good manners 
which may suitably be expected to come 
from the instructor to his students ; all 
helpful suggestions as to fitness for work 
in the following time which may rest 
upon the observed peculiarities of the- 
student’s mind and character ; and all the 
many things which may be useful, but 
which are not immediately related to the 
course of study, may find a place. We 
receive the lessons of this character in 
the preparatory season—not to say, in all 
our life—in the best way and with the 
most lasting influence, through such 
helpful intercourse with living men who 
speak to us in the line of personal friend- 
ship and according as the opportunities 
of our living together render it possible. 
The teachers of a college are also, in 
their measure, responsible for the spirit 
of the institution, the character of its in- 
tellectual and moral life. Wesay, ina 
measure. Their responsibility has limits, 
but it has a definite character. In one of 
our oldest and largest universities the 
body of instructors holding official station 
in the years now passing are under obli- 
gation to keep in active working power 
the good inspirations of the past. They 
are called by the voice of the by-gone his- 
tory to preserve the university in its 
noblest character as it has come from the 
fathers, and to enable it without hindrance 
to send its best forces into the lives of its 
students. These forces are broadening 
and uplifting, and they are among the 
strongest which bear upon the growth of 
manhood. The teacher should exhibit in 
himself this spirit. He should also im- 
part it, as far as may be within his power, 
as aninspiration to all who come under 
his instruction, and thus within the 
sphere of his influence. If this spirit is 
one of honor, of faithfulness to duty, of 
consecration to one’s chosen work, of reso- 
lute and unswerving purpose to accom- 
plish the end which is right, of manliness 
in all things—as it may be fairly claimed 
that it is—the possession of it, in large 
measure makes the university man ready 
for his active life and his subsequent 
years. Dwelling within him as a con- 
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trolling and impelling energy and power, 
it determines many questions for him as 
they arise, and moves him, whithersoever 
he moves, to reasonable and successful 
living. The teacher who, in his official 
career, whether longer or shorter, has kept 
alive this spirit in his own mind and soul, 
and has done his part faithfully in im- 
planting it in the souls and minds of all 
who have received his teachings, has ful- 
filled no small part of the duty which has 
rested upon him. He has contributed, in 
no insignificant measure, to the most 
liberal and most desirable culture of col- 
lege men. 

When we come to the consideration of 
the university spirit, which is pervasive 
of the whole brotherhood— as, indeed, 
even when we think of the friendly living 
together of the community—to both of 
which subjects of thought we are led by 
our questioning as to the responsibilities 
of instructors—we are brought to the 
second of the two spheres of possibilities 
mentioned, and may easily see another 
educating power which pertains to the 
college years. This power is the power 
of the community working upon itself. 
It is realized by all college men as one of 
the most life-giving and life-developing 
forces which they have realized in them- 
selves. Inatrue sense, it is one of the 
forces which are essentially connected 
with the institution and involved in its 
very constitution. Certainly, if the uni- 
versity spirit is large and liberal in its 
character, the education will not be nar- 
row. This spirit, however, abides not 
merely in the place or in the teachers ; it 
finds its dwelling also in the students. 
They receive it into themselves when they 
enter the university gates and as they 
begin to breathe the university atmos- 
phere. It is developed in its power within 
them by the lives and words of instruct- 
ors, where these are true men working 
after the right manner, and equally, or 
even more fully, by the unseen, yet life- 
giving influences of the past. They thus 
become teachers and inspirers of one 
another, and, while they are learning 
from those older than themselves, they 
are doing for and among themselves a 
part of the work of education. As they 
grow, also, in mind and heart power, 
through this force common to them all, 
and through all the higher forces of the 
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years which belong to their college career, 
they come to be more and more—and in 
many ways—helpful to growth in one 
another. The educated mind and increas- 
ing thought-power—the advance in 
knowledge and the attendant advance in 
rich thoughts and good thoughts—in the 
case of each one of the community, or of 
any one in it, show themselves in the 
experience and results of the common 
life, and not alone in the individual life. 
The friendships of the college years are, 
in this way, among the best of teachers, 
and the man who has known this teach- 
ing as a power in himself finds, in the 
subsequent years, that he has taken into 
his own personality much of what is 
noblest and purest in the personalities of 
others ; and this taking into himself he 
will know ever afterwards, as he studies 
the development of the life within him, to 
have been rendered possible only by the 
university associations and friendships 
inspired by the university spirit. 

In every college community and, in an 
eminent degree, in every large college 
community, these educating forces, which 
have their origin in the university spirit, 
as it gives forth its inspiration to each 
and all alike, have a significance which 
can scarcely be overestimated. It may be 
no doubt true, in a certain real meaning 
of the words, that the intercourse of a 
single student of large capabilities and 
receptive nature, for a period of four 
years, with a single magnetic teacher 
possessed of grand mind and soul, as well 
as of abundant learning, is in itself an 
education—or even, as President Garfield 
said in his well-known utterance, a col- 
lege education. But, in the truest and 
largest sense, there is no full, broad, com- 
plete college education where there is 
only one pupil ; there is no realization of 
all the possibilities of college education, 
unless there is a college community in 
which teachers and students are animated 
by a common spirit—in which students 
teach one another, while instructors are 
giving instruction—and in which there is 
a common possession offered to all alike, 
and with it a common inheritance of 
blessing that is passing down through 
the years, or has already passed down 
through the generations or the centuries. 

If we now take a second review of our 
thought — looking at the secondary ele- 
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ments in the college life, as we looked 
before at the primary things—we may 
properly say, as it seems to the present 
writer, that our modern college education, 
in its system, its provisions, and the pos- 
sibilities which it offers, is in accordance 
with the true idea. The development of 
the future should be a development of 
itself, and not a transformation into some- 
thing else, which involves other founda. 
tion principles, or moves toward another 
end. 

The answer to the question proposed 
for consideration is thus, perchance—ac- 
cording to the line of thought which has 
been followed—given with sufficient full- 
ness and rested upon satisfactory grounds. 
It may not be unsuitable, however, to 
offer in a few closing paragraphs some 
suggestions respecting the future develop- 
ment of the system within itself, to which 
allusion has been made or, in other words, 
respecting the true movement of college 
education in the coming time. 

The first of these suggestions is this: 
that, whatever enlargement of the circle 
of activity in the college sphere may take 
place, or whatever additional prominence 
may seem desirable for instruction or 
educational provisions in particular lines, 
the order of primary and secondary, 
which has been indicated in these pages, 
should not be disturbed or changed. The 
education of the mind, as one illustration, 
should always hold the foremost place in 
the college system, as compared with the 
training of the body. No doubt, in ac- 
cordance with the words so often quoted 
in these recent times, mens sana in cor- 
pore sano, the collegian, as he finishes 
his course of study, should be in health 
in both parts of his manhood. But we 
may not forget that the prominence and 
emphasis in this phrase, when used in the 
right way, attach themselves to the mens 
sana. It is this which is, so to speak, 
the subject of the sentence, when the 
thought is centered on the true life and 
being of the man. The intellectual part 
is of more significance than the physical, 
even as the man himself is more than the 
house in which he lives. No educational 
plan formed in the public mind or the 
private mind for the college years which 
reverses the order and, for the reason 
that good-health is a blessing of great 
importance or is even essential to the best 
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mental development and activity, assigns 
toit the chief place, can be in accordance 
with the true idea of college education. 
If our colleges are not founded for the in- 
tellectual development of their students, 
as their primary object, they cease to be 
what their name indicates. 

A second suggestion worthy of thought, 
as it seems to the present writer, is this : 
that, in any future development of the 
college system, the chief purpose of gen- 
eral culture should not give way or be 
subordinated to any purpose of special 
culture with a view to some special work 
of the future years. That there should 
be no special schools within the limits of 
a university, no one, of course, would 
affirm or maintain. That no students 
should be trained or have the opportu- 
nity of training in particular branches of 
study, which may be in the line of the 
studies chosen for a lifetime, it is cer- 
tainly not the intention of this paragraph 
to assert. But it cannot be questioned 
that the main object of college education, 
according to the thought which has come 
down to us from the past, is a general 
preparation for educated life—and this is 
the true idea. It should not be set aside 
orabandoned. The need of our country 
in the coming age is, as it has been in the 
past age—and if possible, even more than 
it has ever been before—the need of 
broadly educated men and men of largely 
developed thought-power ; men who are 
not mere lawyers, or physicians, or able 
in business, or skilled in science, but men 
who, by reason of the studies of their 
earlier years and the opening of their 
minds widely in those years, have en- 
tered into, and are ever entering into, 
spheres of thought which are larger than 
those in which their own professional 
work has its daily movement. To sup- 
ply this need and prepare such men for 
the best and widest intellectual life by the 
mind-building of the years when youth 
turns towards manhood is the ideal office 
and the grandest office of the college as 
an institution of learning and education. 

Our final suggestion is this: The true 
progress in college education in the future 
should be manifested in the large and full 
use of the opportunities which the educa- 
tion affords. The mistake in all the edu- 
cation of the earlier period of life which 
characterized the past, and which is 
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largely characteristic of the present, is 
discoverable, not in the narrowness or 
limitations of the studies offered by the 
system, but in the limitations in the use 
which has been made of them. The 
movement of education has been under 
the guidance of the idea that a youth in 
his school and college years is in danger 
of doing too much—that he cannot ac- 
complish in the school years, and ought 
not to attempt to accomplish, more than 
the work of preparation that is necessary 
for his entrance upon his college course, 
and that, after he has entered upon this 
course, he can do little or nothing beyond 
what is connected with the daily lectures 
and recitations which pertain to the cur- 
riculum. ‘The influence of this guiding 


idea is seen in the lives of almost all boys 
and young men. A large part of the time 
which is included within the educational 
years, and which, if used effectively by 
the youth, would realize results of much 
importance for the broadening of culture 
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and the development of the mental pow- 
ers, is lost beyond recovery, and the man, 
in the subsequent years, proves in conse- 
quence of the loss to be but three-fourths 
or one-half of what he might have been. 
Let the boy’s age from ten to eighteen 
be filled to the full with the gifts of 
knowledge and awakening thought which 
are possible and appropriate to the period, 
and the youth’s age from eighteen to 
twenty-two be filled to a similar fullness 
—let this be realized through the parents’ 
influence and the teacher’s influence, and 
through the youth's own intelligent work- 
ing for himself and wide opening of his 
mind under the best guidance—and the 
result will be all that we need or desire. 
Our modern college education will prove 
itself to the thought of every intelligent 
person to be, in the individual experience 
of those to whom it is given, what it is 
according to the provisions of the system, 
an education in the broadest and most 
liberal meaning of the word. 


By ELIZABETH C. CARDOZO. 


F only we could keep our illusions, 
how gladly would we pay the price 
of retaining them by letting ourselves be 
deceived again and yet again! How 
dreary to look into a dear friend's eyes 
and hear his protestations of attachment 
and murmur inaudibly: «‘You mean it, 
poor weak creature; you ¢hink you are 
true as steel, but before, maybe, a little 
month has gone, you will wake with a 
start and find yourself estranged, unfaith- 
ful. I don't blame you, not I—such is 
the common lot. Did you then flatter 
yourself that you were uncommon ?’’ 

Yet there is a harder fate than this. It 
is bad enough to lose faith in others ; it is 
worse to lose faith in ourselves. Picture 
yourself making with your own lips some 
eager avowal of regard, of loyalty—nay, 
even of love. And fancy how it must 
damp your ardor to feel far down, in a 


sort of second consciousness, that you are 
promising more than you, or any other 
human creature, can perform. Fancy 
realizing in the midst of friendship that 
friendship is but flimsy stuff—in the fer- 
vor of devotion, that it has an inner greed 
of gain; in the heat of love, that love, 
alas! is mortal. 

These things are the tragedies of life, 
and come only to the broken-hearted ; 
otherwise the laws of the universe would 
be evaded, progress would suspend, and 
human-kind would cease to give and take 
in marriage. 

Even the disillusioned, heart-broken 
wretch buys himself sometimes a pair of 
rose-hued spectacles, and tries to go his 
way again as if he had never seen. 

If it were not for our illusions, poetry 
could not be written, pictures painted, or 
stories told. 
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So I gather my illusions about me and 
begin. 


A. 


Una Strand had always felt particularly 
aggrieved toward her parents on account 
of the name they had bestowed upon her 
at baptism. It seemed to point her out 
so aggressively as a heroine and a lion- 
tamer. She was depressingly convinced 
that there was little of the heroine about 
her, and as to the lions, she hated them 
all—from the long-haired, broad-clothed 
specimens, whom the ladies of her ac- 
quaintance féted every season, down to 
their tawny-locked, but less offensive 
prototypes that paced restlessly around in 
the menagerie cages. There was still a 
third kind, represented by certain hand- 
some, dark young men, with evil, mys- 
terious pasts, and fascinating modern 
besetting sins, that endeared them to all 
their companions. These lion-hearted 
creatures were only too likely to become 
mesmerized by the glitter of Una’s gold, 
and were ready at a moment's notice to 
give up forever the paths of the wilder- 
ness aud submit to a radical redemption 
at her gentle hands. She was in greater 
danger of being gobbled up than was ever 
the lovely heroine of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.”’ 

It was in the recoil from all these an- 
noyances that she attempted good works, 
fashionable charities and the like, and 
thus encountered Dr. Kent. He was so 
different from any one she had ever met 
that from the first she was almost helpless 
before him. Her usual weapons of self- 
defense fell from her, idle, useless, before 
his wholly unscientific attack. It was a 
cruelly unequal contest. 

Strangely enough it was not the accom- 
plished woman of the world who con- 
quered. It was this middle-class man, 
with his fine contempt of barriers, his 
calm assumption of equality, his coolness, 
his strength—above all, perhaps, his 
fresh, young beauty, like that which was 
given to men in the youth of the world. 
He was clean of limb, and of a certain 
freshness in hue not conveyed by color, 
of which he had none to speak. He had 
unassertive brown hair, and rather hard 
gray eyes covered by glasses. His beard- 
less face made him look less than his age, 
which, however, was not great. 

He had a tender way with the sick and 
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with children, and he carried it off well, 
never descending to mawkishness. This 
attracted Una at first, yet when he turned 
it toward herself she drew back a little. But 
hisabsolute unconsciousness won the day. 

After awhile they began to have quite 
absorbing and unprofessional talks to- 
gether. With but little actual culture, 
Kent possessed, nevertheless, a wonder- 
fully delicate perception. He could grasp 
her finest shade of meaning as could no 
one else she had ever known. On the 
day she admitted this to herself she was 
lost. 

‘‘Why do you come here?’’ Kent asked 
her once. ‘‘ What business have you with 
work like this?”’ 

««« This is the thing that I was born to 
do,’’’ quoted Una. 

‘* Nonsense ; you were born to be petted 
and admired and made love to.”’ 

‘« Made love to! What an unpleasant 
sound that has. Can’t you say ‘to be 
loved’ instead?”’ 

‘It’s not at all the same thing,’’ said 
Kent bluntly ; then, as if to make amends, 
‘‘but you were born to be loved too, I 
fancy—yes, and to love, I'm afraid.”’ 

‘Why afraid?’’ she asked him with a 
shiver. 

‘‘Why? You a woman and ask me 
why ? Isn't it a woman’s lot—or should 
I say privilege?—to love and to suffer? 
Dare you hope to escape, you dreamer of 
dreams, you seeker for ideals ?’’ 

‘‘How do you knowI am all that?” 
she asked him. 

“It’s a cruel diagnosis, isn’t it?’’ He 
laughed at her. ‘‘ But to go back to my 
question, what brings you here in search 
of work? You're out of your sphere?”’ 

‘* No, I'm not,’’ she contested, «I’ve 
only just found it. I was petted and 
played with, and, as you say, made love 
to, in the Courts of Idleness in order to 
make me forget my birthright, but at 
last I would be blinded no longer, and 
so I drifted surely to my own.”’ 

‘« Seeker of ideals,’’ he muttered. ‘Go 
back before it is too late; go back and 
grasp the real.”’ 

‘‘T have found my ideals;’’ declared 
the woman triumphantly ; «I have found 
them in the real. I ask for nothing bet- 
ter, nothing higher, nothing happier, 
than to mingle with and wait on such as 
these.’’ And she touched with her hand 
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the list of tenement cases in need of help 
upon the desk before her. 

‘* Leave it to others,’’ said Kent; ‘‘ you 
can't be spared. Society—I mean your 
own little fashionable corner of it—is in 
need of you and others like you, if any 
suchtherebe. It’s amiserable weak organ- 
ism, diseased way down to its core, and 
you are needed to help it and strengthen 
it, succor and nurse it. Why, there are 
fifty women with plain faces and deft, 
kind hands who can take your place 
among the poor and sick; who can do for 
them quite as much as you can. How 
many wonien may there be who combine 
such hands and hearts and minds with 
beauty such as yours? Miss Strand, how 
comes it that you have left your post?”’ 

‘« You are very hard on me,’’ said Una, 
humbly. It seemed to me that I had only 
found my place. Perhaps you are right; it 
may be nearer home. What must I do?”’ 

‘“What!’’ cried Robert Kent, with 
keen elation. ‘«Can it be that I have really 
made you waiver? Oh, if I have indeed, 
permit me to enjoy my triumph! What! 
The very wise, the very sure Miss Strand 
is moved to vacillation ’’—-- 

«“Now, you are laughing at me,’ 


said 


Una, disappointed, «and I thought you 
the most honest man I had ever met.’’ 
Kent rose and went over to her. 


‘You rebuke me keenly,’’ he said; 
«justly too, I admit. But I confess I 
was carried away by the surprise of find- 
ing you open toconviction. I never ex- 
pécted such plasticity from a_ strong- 
minded member of the predominant sex." 

She looked up at his laughing face. 

«Then you don’t mean any of it?" 
she asked, ‘* You think I am in my proper 
place, working as I should ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t ask me what I mean,”’ he told 
her. ‘Of what crude frankness do you 
think me capable when you ask me for 
my real meaning? And it doesn’t mat- 
ter if those hopeless aristocrats uptown 
have need of you; they shan’t get you 
while I can prevent it.”’ 

Una, being a woman, liked this pos- 
sessive tone, and Kent, being a man, 
liked to assume it. 

His mastery was, indeed, the more pleas- 
ant to him in that he recognized her to 
be a sufficiently spirited creature, the 
furthest removed in the world from the 
commonplace type. She had a whole 
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set of original opinions (quaint enough 
they seemed to him from his masculine 
standpoint), and she was ready to uphold 
them with a zest and earnestness that 
aroused his admiration.- He was far from 
despising her views ; on the contrary, he 
regarded all her ideas with deep respect— 
a respect, nevertheless, tinged with his 
secure but unspoken, probably unformu- 
lated, consciousness that he could brush 
them all away like so many straws with 
a turn of his dominant arm. 

By no means a vain man, he was yet 
too keen not to have learned by experi- 
ence ; he could not, therefore, fail to know 
that he possessed, in the common run of 
things, an influence over feminine opin- 
ions not in the least gauged by the force 
of his argumentative power. 

Secure, therefore, in a strength that had, 
as he well knew, nothing whatever to do 
with reason, he could afford, when Una 
gave voice to her progressive principles, 
to find her altogether charming. 

‘‘T have no patience,’’ she said, ‘« with 
the deferential attitude that it is custom- 
ary for men to assume toward women. 
They rise at our approach, they uncover 
in our presence, and, through it all, every- 
body is perfectly conscious that it is only 
an outward show, a graceful subterfuge, 
designed to hide our fetters. We know, 
and they know, that in the serious busi- 
ness of life they will brush us aside with- 
out ceremony.”’ 

“It is generally maintained,’’ Kent 
ventured, «that women like their fetters; 
that they would not be free if they could.’’ 

‘That also is a graceful subterfuge,”’ 
flashed Una. 

«« Ah, well,’’ said Kent, easily, «<I don’t 
pretend to know; you are, of course, a bet- 
ter authority than I. Still, judging by 
the readiness with which they habitually 
rush from a state of freedom into the 
shackles of matrimony, it would seem——’"’ 

«Now, you are frivolous,’’ said Una, 
cutting him short. 


, 


Kent made his way through Hester 
street one morning with rapid strides. He 
was turning over in his mind a chance 
remark that had just reached him, and he 
was distinctly annoyed. It was not often 
that he allowed such a trifle as the idle 
word of some sick or embittered patient 
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to disturb him, but this particular piece 
of gossip had a far-reaching smart. It 
was not in itself worthy of a thought ; 
the subtle poison lay in the hint thrown 
out at the same time that it was the theme 
for common talk. 

Robert Kent had theories of conduct. 
He accepted the word ‘‘gentleman”’ in 
its sound democratic sense; he would 
have defined it as the opposite of cad. 
Any American citizen could be a gentle- 
man if he so pleased ; he had only to be 
honest and straightforward, and, in short, 
avoid every sort of ‘‘nastiness.’’ Good 
clothes and clean linen rather helped the 
outward seeming ; they conveyed the im- 
pression that the wearer was not cross- 
grained or vulgar. 

Kent suffered from no distressing doubts 
as to his own right to the title. He was 
a gentleman and Miss Strand was a lady, 
and so these poor, rough creatures, about 
whose physical health and welfare he and 
she were concerned, had, through a dim 
notion of the fitness of things, coupled 
their names together with a certain 
significance. He deprecated the absence 


of taste in this chatter, but he saw in the 
idea itself none of the incongruities that 


would have made her own circle smile. 

What puzzled him was how best to 
spare her, it being one of the require- 
ments set down by his theory of gentle- 
man-like conduct that she should be 
spared. She would not like to have her 
name made free with, he reflected; and, 
besides, there might easily be some other 
fellow. Moreover, there certainly was 
some other girl. . 

He was still pondering over this when 
he reached the fifth floor of a particularly 
dirty tenement and found Miss Strand 
at the bedside of a particularly dirty pa- 
tient. For the first time he seemed to see 
a certain consciousness in Una’s manner ; 
he wondered if it was really there, or if 
his new thought had conjured it up. 

The patient, an old woman, was maud- 
lin, but grateful. «+The Lord’ll reward 
ye,’ she proclaimed as positively as if 
she had had private information from the 
Supreme source; ‘‘ He'll make it up to 
yez both and bliss yer union. Sure it 
does me ould heart good to think av the 
loikes of yez a-livin’ happy foriver and 
bringin’ up a fambly of blissed little 
uns,”’ 
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Una flushed scarlet, as, indeed, was not 
much wonder, but Kent’s ever-ready 
laugh saved the situation. A little later, 
when they had descended together to the 
street, he began, a trifle awkwardly : 

«I’m sorrier than I’ can say, Miss 
Strand, to have you subjected to this sort 
of annoyance. Is there anything I can do 
—any way in which I can silence it? It 
seenis almost inevitable that when a man 
and a woman work together this kind of 
thing should suggest itself sooner or later 
to the vulgar mind. These people haven’t 
heard of Plato, you know.”’ 

‘You are right,’’ said Una, very low. 
‘© It does seem inevitable.’’ 

‘‘T could turn my attention elsewhere, 
if you like; send another fellow here in 
my place, and try my hand in a different 
district. It seems a pity, though.”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said Una, in abject fear, «it 
would be a great pity. I don’t see why 
we can’t be above such pettiness.”’ 

‘«« Well, that’s good,”’ said Kent heartily. 
‘I’m glad you take so sensible a view of 
it. That’s my own notion, but I was 
afraid it might seem different toa woman. 
I should be awfully sorry to have to do 
without your help; you’re the best as- 
sistant I ever had.”’ 

Una flushed with pleasure. She was 
sick with the certainty that he did not 
care a rap for her; that he was quite 
ready to part from her at a single word, 
but his praise was delightful. They 
turned into one of the district mission- 
houses and found themselves alone in a 
dingy little office. He drew her with 
scant ceremony to the window. 

‘“You don’t look well,’’ he told her. 
‘« Look out for your health a bit or you'll 
find yourself adding to the list of my 
patients. How should you like me fora 
physician? I should be terribly strict 
and demand unquestioning obedience. 
How would you like it, eh?”’ 

He put his finger under her chin and 
forced her to look up at him. Perhaps he 
could not help the tenderness in his eyes 
any more than a mother-dove can make 
her cooing loveless. 

Una did not resent his action as an im- 
pertinence; a woman makes many allow- 
ances, almost unconsciously, for the 
conduct of the man she loves. She 
flushed, however, and could not lift her 
eyes to his face. 
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«« Look at me !’’ he commanded. 

With an effort she raised her eyes. 
Then to her dismay they suddenly filled, 
and she threw herself, sobbing hvsteri- 
cally, into the shabby leather arm-chair. 

All the man, all the healer in him was 
aroused. He stroked her hair, he called 
her little caressing names, as if she 
were a child. At last he pulled her hands 
forcibly from her face, and smiled with 
gentle ridicule at the pitiful tear-stained 
visage. 

Una was keenly ashamed of her weak- 
ness, of her folly; she knew how she 
would have condemned it in another 
wonian ; indeed, at other times in herself, 
yet through it all she was conscious of a 
thrill of exquisite pleasure which she 
would not for worlds have foregone. 
When a woman who has held herself well 
in hand; who has pulled herself up sharply 
at the slightest deviation from the beaten 
track—when such a woman finally gives 
way to her emotions, it is likely to be 
with a self-abandon unequaled by a less 
orthodox soul. She despised herself for 


the petty devices of gaining sympathy by 


tears, caresses by a pout; but she tried 
them all the same, and they worked to 
perfection. 

It ended in Kent’s sending for a cab, 
and packing her off home in it, after ex- 
tracting a promise that she would give 
herself at least a week’s rest. 

At first she protested ; she was strong, 
and work was good for her. Kent an- 
swered her by asserting that it was none 
of her business. 

‘I’m managing this case,’’ he an- 
nounced, ‘‘and I mean to be obeyed.”’ 
Then with a sudden change of tone: «I’ve 
never asked a favor of you before, Miss 
Strand; is this one too great to grant 
me?’’ 

That ended it. 

‘I'll look you, up at your home in a 
day or two, if you will let me,’’ he told 
her as he put her into the cab. Then she 
was whirled along through the squalid, 
fetid streets of the lower city; nextthrough 
the dusty, but less degenerate shop region, 
and finally up to the stately quarter where 
her own home stood in unassertive splen- 
dor. She wondered on the way if there 
was anything that would be too much to 
do for him if he asked her in just that 
tone. 


” 


III. 


"AN INTERLUDE. 

Upon a day stole Friendship into the 
realm of Love. He passed unnoticed 
among the throng of Loves, young and 
old, great and small; and he looked 
curiously at them to see if he could under- 
stand their nature. 

‘Of a verity,”’ quoth Friendship, «now 
shall I know what Love is.”’ 

He stopped before a garden whiere there 
played together a swarm of little Loves 
with butterfly wings. None of these 
tiny sprites stayed for ten seconds in one 
place, but darted restlessly to and fro—a 
moment here, a moment there—ever 
laughing and flying. i 

‘Truly,’ quoth Friendship, surprised, 
‘‘T am myself more stable than these. Is 
there no better Love ?"’ 

And he journeyed onward. 

He soon came to where other Loves 
were roaming. These went ever in 
couples, with arm around each other’s 
neck. But with the free hand each sought 
to despoil the other of all riches, of the 
golden gyves that bind the arms (for all 
Loves, small or mighty, wear golden 
gyves), of the jewels that glisten at the 
neck, and of the tiara that crowns the 
forehead. 

‘¢But how is this?’’ quoth Friendship, 
aghast. “Iam myself less grasping.” 

He came next in his wanderings to 
where yet other Loves walked together. 

Of these many were strangely mated, 
never two alike. Some hung upon the 
beloved'’s neck, a dead weight, a strang- 
ling force. And some were mated with 
the tiny butterfly Loves, and when they 
leaned thus heavily the bright and brit- 
tle sprites were crushed and broken. 

‘Verily,’ quoth Friendship, «I am 
myself more kind.’’ 

But there is yet another Love, a great 
and true one; and by a strange chance, a 
mad jest of fate, it was Friendship who 
encountered it. 

‘«T give thee,’’ said this Love, «all that 
there is of me, the breath of my life, and 
the pulsings of my heart. My hopes, my 
dreams, my musings, stray not away from 
thee. Also I lay my life-work at thy 
feet.”’ 

‘« Nay, sweet,’’ answered Friendship, 
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«thou hast mistaken me. Love I have 
not and cannot give thee.’’ 

‘«« Aye, so?’’ said this great Love. 
ask of thee nothing.”’ 

«I give the very substance of my being; 
but if it irk thee, thou needst never know. 
See, I will hide my face and stand apart 
from thee.”’ 

And Friendship bowed béfore this 
mighty Love and was silent. 


“T 


IV. 


Kent was one of those men whom 
women fall in love with. Perhaps, in- 
deed, there are few men, not absvlutely 
deformed, for whose pleasure some de- 
voted female would not spill her heart's 
blood. But it had been Kent’s fate all 
through life to have women care about 
him. It was probably due to his extreme 
good looks, but yet more to his « way”’ 
with women. This was by no means a 
species of deliberate love-making. He 
liked their companionship, not in an 
effeminate way, but from a genuine un- 
derstanding and appreciation of them. 


He had fine perceptions to which women 
responded more readily than did men. 
He was immensely popular with his own 
sex on account of a sort of unassertive 
bon-camaraderie that never quite reached 


blufftiess. Women he treated as com- 
rades also, but with a difference. He 
became intimate with them at once ; he 
seemed, indeed, quite unable to keep his 
distance, but he was never aggressive, 
never too familiar, never in the very least 
degree a libertine. He was no saint, but 
he liked women to be ladies; that was 
to him the essence of their charm. 

I am well aware that the above sentence 
is calculated to bring down upon me the 
wrath and indignation of the modern 
wrangler forequality of the sexes. Yet, as 
Iam not propounding a theory, but sim- 
ply stating a fact, I shall not withdraw 
it. If the incongruity between man's 
ideal of woman and man’s ideal of man 
be very glaring, lay it down, I pray, to 
the unreasonableness of the sex. 

As for Kent, besides being loved, he 
had been in love himself—once madly, 
several times mildly, and now, at last, 
completely and eternally, he told him- 
self, with a girl wha lived in Harlem—a 
girl with fair hair, and a pretty, senseless 
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face. She was not half the woman that 
Una was, as he well knew; but none the 
less, through that strange fatality that 
seems to govern arbitrarily in such mat- 
ters, the one—the only woman—whom 
his heart desired. 

It was then no new experience for him 
that a woman should love him; it was 
even a trifle monotonous. He was at 
once their master and their slave; he 
could sway them with a gesture, yet a 
lovely woman could turn him, while he 
was still near her, around her pretty 
finger. Once away from her he regained 
his freedom, regained it wholly. 

Yet he was not cruel; he was not even 
a conscious flirt. He was, perhaps, a little 
vain and easily touched through his self- 
love. He was over-weeningly anxious 
to be popular, and this desire, if not un- 
scrupulous, is generally supposed to lead 
to lovable results. But when directed 
toward a member of the opposite sex the 
result is sometimes disastrous. 

Kent had not definitely decided that 
Una loved him, but he rather thought 
she did. The idea had been suggested to 
him, and it was quite within the range of 
possibility; that was all. He would have 
pronounced it too bad, had he been as- 
sured that it was so, and he would have 
done anything in his power to repair the 
mischief. Yet, deep down in that truth- 
ful inner consciousness, that cannot lie or 
dress up a fact, try howsoever hard it may, 
he was just a trifle flattered, pleased, 
warmed, triumphant. 

Surely we are not to blame for the 
workings of this unpleasant sort of inner 
self. We may fight against it with all 
our might; we may assert and reassert 
that we wrong ourselves and that our 
motives are single and pure—we cannot 
shut our ears to its truthful whispers. 
But it is the part of the active, healthy- 
niinded creature to go straight forward on 
the chosen path and to leave such miser- 
able self-questioning to less busy and less 
useful souls. 

So Robert Kent was genuinely sorry for 
Una, and found it unnecessary to analyze 
that odd little relish that mixed itself 
with his pity. And he promised his con- 
science that he would be kind to the poor 
little thing—as if that were going to help 
matters ! 

It was the outgrowth of his suspicion 
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that she cared about him that he told her, 
when, according to promise, he looked 
her up during the week, something of his 
engagement to the little blonde in Har- 
lem. That hitherto he had kept silence 
about it was, perhaps, from his instinc- 
tive desire to be liked, for he doubted 
somewhat cynically a woman’s ability to 
interest herself in an engaged man. He 
was conscious that if matters with Una 
had gone as far as he feared, his commu- 
nication must be painfully futile. But it 
seemed to him that under the circum- 
stances the revelation, tardy or not, con- 
stituted right conduct from a gentleman’s 
point of view. 

The crudest actress is likely to gain a 
certain accomplishment when she is act- 
ing the drama of her own life. Una 
neither wept nor fainted at what he told 
her; instead she showed a deep interest 
in the happy girl and in the future pros- 
pects of the young lovers. She feigned 
so well that Kent, being one of the grosser 
sex, was almost ready to laugh at his 
former fears as groundless. He stayed 


long and enjoyed his visit, for Una had 
learned him thoroughly and knew how 


best to entertain him. 

It is not necessary to tell what she did 
when she was alone. Perhaps most 
women have some such an hour as this 
hidden away somewhere among the 
secret things of life. 

Una did not fall ill or do any of the 
numerous terrible things that suggested 
themselves to her. She was back in her 
place next day, not appreciably changed 
in appearance, and by the time her 
allotted week was over she was ready to 
resume her work among the poor and 
sick. She had never pretended, even to 
herself, that it was the saint in her com- 
position that impelled her to this work ; 
she did it because usefulness of some kind 
was an imperative need of her nature. 
She needed the work rather more, on the 
whole, than it needed her. 

And now she needed it more than ever. 
She threw herself into it with a fervor 
that won her many a word of praise from 
the source she valued most. Kent watched 
her admiringly, even tenderly, and caught 
himself thinking what a superb doctor’s 
wife she would make ; how she would win 
the hearts of his patients. He wondered 
a little wistfully if his pretty Bessie could 
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ever be brought to care about such things. 
Then his thoughts were caught up and 
whirled around by the recollection of the 
dear blonde curls and vapid smiles as 
they had looked the other night, and he 
grew as weakly foolish as ever a clever 
man has been about a silly girl. Alas! 
for Una and her many virtues. 

The intimacy between Kent and Una 
had in the course of a few months so far 
progressed that it seemed quite natural to 
her, one morning when he came in look- 
ing oddly pale, to ask him with an accent 
of concern, which raised the question 
above the mere platitude of greeting, if 
there was anything the matter. Kent 
alarmed her by sinking heavily into a 
chair and dropping his face upon his 
arms, which he crossed on the table before 
him. It was the abandonment of grief, 
and she felt sick with fear. 

After a second, he drew something from 
his pocket and held it toward her. She 
took it from him and opened it. 

It was a note addressed to himself and 
written in a ‘‘young-ladyish’’ hand. 
The letters were nearly an inch in height, 
and a page contained a limited number of 
words. 

The writer informed her very dear Bob 
that by the time this reached him she 
would have become the wife of somebody 
else. She was very sorry, and she sup- 
posed she was very wicked, but she 
couldn’t help herself, and love was such 
a wonderful, wonderful thing. Then, too, 
Mr. Vincent Leroy was so beautiful and 
wrote such lovely letters. She knew her 
dear Bob’s heart would be broken, but 
perhaps he would come some day to like 
somebody else. Of course, she herself 
would always be his devoted sister Bessie. 

It was a poor, weak little letter, and 
the personality of the writer showed out 
so clearly through it that Una was struck 
with a strange sense of the incongruous 
as she stood there holding in her hand 
the puny weapon that had struck a blow 
so heavy as to fell a strong man. 

What could she say to him? There 
was really so little to say. She laid her 
hand upon his, and he opened his fingers 
quickly and took hers in as if glad of the 
human contact. She felt the tears come 
into her eyes at his action; it was so 
simple, so almost childlike. 

After that the bond between them be- 
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came closer than ever. There was no mis- 
taking the fact that Kent had suffered 
cruelly at Bessie’s desertion. It gave 
Una a fierce anger, which was really 
quite apart from jealousy, to perceive how 
the light act of a light woman had come 
near to breaking a stout heart. 

Una had been almost more than woman, 
if the fact that she could now avowedly 
despise Bessie had not been a certain 
balm to her. If we can discover faults in 
our enemies, it is so easy to convince our- 
selves that our scorn of them is only a 
righteous indignation against the enemies 
of God. 

It is not always possible for us to read 
aright our own thought so artfully, even 
to ourselves, and almost in spite of our- 
selves do we dress and play with and 
disguise it. Assuredly Una was not glad; 
yet was she wholly sorry? Perhaps shie 
herself did not quite know, yet it was cer- 
tain that if it had been within her power 
to undo the wrong and make the man she 
loved the happy husband of the woman 
he had chosen, she could not have had 
an instant’s hesitation in so ordering it. 
His happiness lay very near her own ; 
besides, could she not have figured as a 
martyr to her own conscience forever 
after? Even thus with half-acknowl- 
edged selfish motives may our bravest 
deeds of pure devotion blend. 

‘«Una,’’ said Kent one day, ‘‘ were you 
ever in love, really and truly in love?’’ 

He was more in earnest than he chose 
that his words should appear. He threw 
into them a touch of banter. 

« Yes,’’ said Una, taking up his own 
tone, ‘‘and with me that word has no 


past tense.’’ 
‘Does it make you unhappy? 
ever grieve about it ?”’ ; 
‘ Yes, sometimes,’* said Una quietly. 
«« Listen,’’ he said, dropping the banter 
wholly out of his tone. 
something of that pain. 


Do you 


‘“‘T, too, know 
It is, perhaps, 
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the bitterest cup we are ever called upon 
to drink, and we are never again the 
same after draining it. Will it make it 
any easier, dear, for you to know that I 
understand? I, too, know something of 
that strange magic that transfigures to 
our adoring eyes the merest little trivial 
word or action. I can feel—tell me, Una, 
will it be any comfort to you to know 
this ?”’ 

«« Yes,’’ she answered, «I think it will 
be.”’ 

There are those of us that can live upon 
dreams. There are those to whom the 
distant flicker of a high ideal may give 
forth a strong and steady light ; may serve 
as guide through pain and fear and wrong. 
There are those to whom the light that 
never was on sea or land is the brightest, 
the most real glitter that their eyes 
have ever seen. To such it is given to 
move through life with sight so dazzled 
by their chosen sun that happily they 
cannot see the spots uponit. To all such 
it is given to move secure from the ills 
that assail their fellows, guarded forever 
from disappointment, superior to death. 

Could Una choose that her ideal of per- 
fect manhood should forget the woman of 
his heart, and fill the vacant place? 
Would she not rather that he should pre- 
serve the high standard of faithfulness 
which she has set for him, and remain 
constant and lonely to the end ? 

Yet, if he should fail in this ; if, perhaps, 
some day he should find that he has made 
a sad mistake, and that to his strengthen- 
ing and expanding mind a woman with 
a soul has become the only prize worth 
seeking ; if he should tell her all this, and 
offer her at last what her heart values 
most, will he have revealed a fatal flaw 
in himself and forfeit her adoration ? Not 
so; her eyes are happily holden so that 
she may not see the spots upon her sun. 

She will find an excuse for him what- 
ever happens. 

















THE COUNCIL OF THE STARS. 


By LIVINGSTON B. MORSE. 


F ROM the East, where in the vastness 

of space Orion stands like a barbaric 
prince decked with his jewels, spake 
Rigel, the star, to her husband, Betel- 
geus: 

‘‘Look down upon the children of 
Earth, O my husband! Behold how they 
strive, one with another, so that the whole 
world is torn with their jarrings and the 
noise of their strife. Mark how they 
boast of their puny strength, these crea- 
tures of a day, formed from the dust and 
the air, and how, with their little minds, 
they seek to explain the workings of the 
universe, known only to God and to His 
sublime servants, the angels. And note, 
moreover, how they, who are themselves 
so weak and ignorant and sinful, are yet 
so intolerant of the weakness and igno- 
rance of their brethren that the world is 
filled with their persecution and their cru- 
elty. Note all this well, O my husband ! 
and tell me is it right, is it seemly, that 
these things should be?”’ 

Then, from where he sat high on the 
shoulder of Orion, answered Betelgeus, 
the martial, whose grave and lofty coun- 
tenance was bathed in the ruddy orange 
glow of his beard: «‘ What thou sayest is 
true. I have, indeed, witnessed the 
strivings of the children of Earth, and 
they are displeasing in my sight. But 
wherefore should they trouble thee, O 
Rigel, my wife! high as thou art above 
them in the realms where dwelleth 
peace ?”’ 

“It is because that the everlasting 
peace which compasseth us about, the 
solemn mantle of eternal silence, is rent 
with the discord of these, the one in- 
harmony in the great hymn of nature. 
And if to thee and me this seems a cause 
of grave offense, how much more must it 
offend that higher Power, before whose 
throne we are but grains of sand ?”’ 

Betelgeus answered her: ‘ Truly thou 
sayest; yet, what then wouldst thou 
do, O Rigel, my wife ?”’ 

‘IT would that a council of the stars be 
called ; that the case be laid before them, 
and that, after due thought, they may have 
power to deal with the children of our 





sister Earth as may seem best to them, 
that happily a way may thus be found 
to bring them into harmony with God 
and nature.”’ 

And Betelgeus, nodding, answered: « It 
is well.”’ 

So straightway through the heavens, 
from sphere to sphere, from system to 
system, from infinite to infinite, even to 
the furthermost limits of the paths where 
planets and suns revolve, clarion-clear 
rang out the message: «‘Come!’’ And 
one by one the stars responded to the call. 

When they were assembled, out before 
them all, at the foot of the giant, Orion, 
stepped Rigel, the shining, the maiden 
wife of Betelgeus. 

Pure and pale she stood, proud in her 
regnant youth, her fair face alight with 
high resolve, and her blue eyes like twin 
lakes, the dwellings of eternal peace, so 
fathomless they were and still. In her 
right hand she bore a flashing sword, and 
its steel-blue light waved backward from 
her, bathing her flowing hair, and quiv- 
ered as an aureole about her. She spoke, 
and her voice, like a full-toned organ, 
swelled up to the vault above and 
trembled through the vast arches of the 
infinite: 

‘« Brethren and sisters, we are gathered 
here to take such action as may seem to 
us most just and righteous in regard to 
those, the offspring of our fallen sister 
Earth. Ye have oft noted how in their 
folly and their ignorance they cease to 
follow those great plans of life laid down 
in broad, straight lines, whereby each 
star, each sun, each man, each flower, 
each drop of dew and ray of light must 
live out his allotted time, performing his 
allotted task, not to his own aggrandize- 
ment, but as a part of the stupendous, 
all-embracing plan which is the glory of 
the ruling Power, and wherein all things 
work in perfect harmony and unity. 
Now, therefore, inasmuch as these, the 
sinful children of the Earth, have erred, 
and still do err, in breaking through those 
laws of harmony and accord, how doth it 
seem to you that we should deal with 
them ?’’ 
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First answered Sirius: ‘‘I have long 
observed with shame and anger the follies 
and the sins of these ephemera. Aeons 
ago, before she fell and lost her title in 
the heritage of stars, Earth was my favor- 
ite sister; and when she wed the Sun 
and children came to her, I watched 
their destinies, and what I could I did 
for them through love of her. They 
called me once their Nile star, and gave 
me thanks for the productive ebb and 
flow of their great river. That was in 
their youth ; but as they grew their pride 
grew with them, till, as now, they prated 
in their arrogance of their own deeds, dis- 
owned all higher powers, and through 
their vanity became unto themselves both 
gods and idols. I wearied of them long 
ago, and of their boastings. Do with 
them as it seemeth fit to you. I have no 
word of grace or intercession.”’ 

Next rose white Spica, hanging like a 
pearl of ripened barley in the Virgin’s 
hand: ««I, too, have loved our sister Earth, 
and for my love I sought an interest in 
her children. In the Golden Age men 


called me Justice; I dwelt among them 
an honored guest and friend; my voice 


rose in their councils, and to me was left 
to make decision when they disagreed. 
But with the Silver Age they sought me 
less and less; and though they turned to 
me a smiling face, their ears were deaf 
unto my counseling. And when the 
Bronze Age came, their hearts, grown 
hard with arrogance, disowned me quite ; 
and as upon a friend grown poor and 
old, they turned their backs and knew 
my face no more. 

Then fiercely spake Aldebaran, flaming 
ruby-bed, a fire-flash in the angry eye of 
Taurus: ‘‘Why do we dally with these 
worms, which set at naught the laws that 
rule the universe, and dare to match their 
puny minds with problems further from 
their reach than God from ours? Why do 
we hesitate? Shall we not rather punish 
their impiety ? Our sister, freed from her 
too sinful brood, will take her place once 
more with us, forgiven and purified. For 
her sake, then, and ours, let them be de- 
stroyed. Let us send Algol, the baleful, 
the demon of the blazing sword, to cut 
them off utterly. I am for destruction. 
Let them be destroyed !”’ 

And one by one the solemn voices of 
the stars took up his cry: 
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«« Yes, let them be destroyed !’’ 

From gentle Vega, in her lyre tones; 
from bright Capella, with her diamond 
light; from brilliant Menkar, and from 
Alpheratz—through all the mighty hosts 
of heaven rang the cry, ‘‘ Destroy! De- 
stroy! Destroy !’’ 

Then she who had till now kept silent, 
resting like an arc of silver set in blow- 
ing clouds, pale Dian, Earth’s twin-sister, 
spoke : 

‘‘ Hear me, I pray you, first before this 
fiat goeth forth irrevocably. Through 
countless years have I accompanied my 
sister Earth in all her wanderings to and 
fro. None can know so well as I what 
she has suffered through her children; and 
lo! the sight of all her suffering has 
drained my very soul of tears—that I can 
weep no more. All that you have said is 
true. Weak her children are and sinful ; 
unworthy of a place in God’s great uni- 
verse. Yet such is that strange thing 
called mother-love that our poor sister 
clings to them, holding them even dearer 
than her life or the star-crown which you 
offer her. I pray you, then, let first some 
messenger be sent who may acquaint her 
with your purpose, lest that by striking 
them thus suddenly you strike a deadlier 
blow at her.” 

After Dian’s plea a thoughtful silence 
fell upon the vast assembly. 

‘¢ Who shall be sent upon this errand ?’”’ 
questioned one at length. 

And Dian answered, «‘ Let Rigel go; 
her young beauty and her soul, untouched 
by sin, will best succeed.”’ 

So forth from the high arc of heaven 
went Rigel downward through the limit- 
less expanse ; down like a falling star, 
with her passionless blue eyes and blow- 
ing hair, and the flashing of the steel 
sword in her hand waving a cold, pale 
light about her. Downward she swept 
through space with a mighty rushing 
sound, like the sweeping of God's man- 
tle, downward to where the Earth, bent 
with her years and toil, crawled in her 
ceaseless journey round the Sun. 

And when she was come near she 
rested, hovering on outstretched wings ; 
and Earth, lifting up her sorrowful eyes, 
gazed at her. 

‘I greet thee, sister,’’ said the star. 
“I also bring thee greeting from the 
hosts on high ; greeting and compassion.”’ 
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‘ Their greeting I am pleased with, Ri- 
gel, sister; but wherefore do they send 
their sympathy ?’”’ 

‘* Because that thou art fallen from the 
shining ones, having chosen for thyself a 
lot of toil.’’ 

Earth slowly shook her head, and a 
smile crept to the drooping corners of 
her mouth. ‘‘ Therein thou knowest not 
of what thou speakest, Rigel, sister. 
Fallen I may be from yon shining ones 
and toil may be my lot, yet have I not 
my children? I need not sympathy—nay, 
I am far more blessed than they who send 
it me.’’ 

“It is of thy children I am come to 
speak,’’ said Rigel, solemnly. «Their 
conduct is displeasing in our eyes ; their 
ways are dark and they are wholly sinful. 
It, therefore, is our will that thou shouldst 
give them up to us for chastisement.’’ 

Then to Earth's eyes there came a look 
of fear. She threw a sheltering wing 
about her brood and folding them against 
her heart— 

«And if I give them up to thee?’’ she 
asked. 

‘We will destroy them utterly ; and 
thou, freed from the weight of their down- 
dragging sin, may take once more thy 
rightful place with us.”’ 

«Give up my children, my poor little 
ones !’’ the Earth replied. «: Alas, then 
what remains for me if they are taken 
from me?’’ 

‘‘We offer thee thy star-crown back 
again and full forgiveness shouldst thou 
cast them off.’’ 

‘« What is a star-crown ; 


what is life to 
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me without my children, weak and sinful 
though they be? If chastening must be 
done, then let it fall on me; but spare 
them, spare my little ones, for, if I have 
not them to love, there is no life.’’ 

««But it is they who drag thee down,”’ 
the star said, wonderingly. ‘It is they 
who, by their sin, have caused thy suffer- 
ing and thy fall; how, then, canst thou 
love them ?’’ 

Earth smiled a sweet, sad smile. She 
raised her toil-worn hands in supplication 
while the big, slow tears ran down her 
furrowed cheeks, 

‘‘That is why I love them, sister ; it is 
that I must forgive them. Ah! what can 
you know, bright star that you are—what 
can you know of that sweet pain that 
makes the tender joy of motherhood? To 
suffer, to forgive, and still to forgive again 
—that is the perfect love, the mother-love; 
that is my love for my children. O Ri- 
gel, sister! intercede for me. Spare, I 
pray, my little ones, my helpless children, 
that depend on me. Take back thy 
offered star-crown if thou wilt, but leave 
to me my crown of sorrows and my 
children !”’ 

And Rigel, in silence, bowed her stately 
head, abashed before the majesty of moth- 
erhood. If, indeed, such love, such pity, 
such divine self-sacrifice were possible 
from Earth to her weak offspring, what 
then must be the still diviner tenderness 
of that great Power to whom the myriads 
of stars are children ? 

And marveling greatly at this new won- 
der of God's universe the star-maid spread 
her wings and mounted upward. 








JHE Month in England.—Literature is not having much of 
an inning just now. The ‘‘Diamond Jubilee’’ has thrust every- 
thing else into the background, and the publishers—except those 
who have been shrewd enough to issue royal biographies and Vic- 
torian retrospects—are not happy. The great illustrated weeklies 
are all having jubilee numbers, and the booksellers’ windows are 
full of loyal cards, pictures, recitations, and even decorations. It is 

as if Christmas had abandoned its habit of coming but once a year and had burst 
upon us in midsummer. I wonder some enterprising publisher has not brought 
out a jubilee édition de luxe of «‘ Waverley,’’ on the ground that its sub-title is 
“’Tis Sixty Years Since.”’ 

Perhaps the only work that counts—amid all the literary ephemeral inspired 
by the unique historical event—is the new volume which Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., has added to his ‘«: History of Our Own Times,’’ thus bring- 
ing it down «from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee.’’ So far as popu- 
larity is concerned, Mr. McCarthy is the Macaulay of our generation, 
and though the contemporaneousness of his theme freed him from 
the necessity of rivaling his exemplar’s erudition, he is to the full 
as readable. Sir Archibald Alison was accused of writing a pon- 
derous history to prove that Providence was on the side of the 
Tories. No such complaint can be made against Mr. McCarthy. 

The very qualities of fairness and sweet reasonableness which have 

made him a comparative failure as a parliamentary chief have 

brought success to the historian, and he does not even suggest that 

Providence has an Irish bias. Perhaps the only irradiation of Irish nee 
imagination is to be seen in his treatment of the House of Commons, whose in- 
ternecine campaigns and duels, often parochial enough, are suffused with rich 
rhetoric to a cosmic hue, St. Stephen’s glowing like a Homeric battlefield; while 
really important developments of modern thought and aspiration are cursorily 
neglected. 

Rather out of harmony with the jubilee atmosphere, and with Miss Marie 
Corelli's paragraphed position as the favorite authoress of the House of Guelph, 
is her story of «Jane.’’ Jane was an excellent elderly creature, the embodiment 
of those ladylike virtues which—the authoress gives us to understand—are fast 
dying out. Jane came into a heap of money and was promptly taken up by a 
society parasite, who ran her money for her, and at last entertained even royalty 
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in Jane’s house. Unfortunately, the parasite had by this time slid into the notion 
that she herself was the hostess, and Jane suddenly awoke to the fact that not 
only had she not been introduced to royalty, but that she was excluded from the 
private supper-room in which it—in accordance with royal etiquette—partook of 
her supper. So Jane, rising to regal heights herself, simply ordered her domestics 
to clear the house. The coloring—as always in Miss Corelli’s work—is overdone, 
but the readability of the little book serves in a faint 
degree to make one understand how she comes to be 
the most popular writer of the day. Has she anything 
like so large an audience in America, I wonder? 

The jubilee procession was arranged to take in one 
of the poorer quarters of the city, with the unexpected 
result that some of the landlords immediately gave 
their tenants notice, the rooms for a day being now 
worth twenty times as much as the rents for a month. 
Thus, a projected gratification of the poor turned them 
out of their homes. It is with the shadier side of the 
many-colored pageant of existence that Mr. George 
Gissing prefers to deal, and his new book, ‘‘ The 
Whirlpool,’’ presents the same drab colors and joyless 
issues as the rest of the long series of novels in which 

Tie Book or thn year he has written, with masterly pen, the epic of the every- 

é ~ day. While admitting and admiring the fidelity of his 

treatment, we must not forget that life, after all, does contain jubilee processions, 
and swings along sometimes with banners and music. 

Another curious side-light on the jubilee is that such heavy investments were 
made by speculators in it that they had to insure its illustrious central figure 
against the chances of death. This shows that the world has little to learn from 
the first paper, at least, in Prof. Karl Pearson’s ‘«‘ The Chances of Death and Other 
Studies on Evolution.’”’ Assurance canvassers have long since made us familiar 
with the scientific conception of our death as a calculable probability, a propor- 
tional item in the sweep of a larger and measurable movement, though the pro- 
fessor’s figures and illustrations may add precision to our notion. Since Buckle, 
scientists have been accustomed to search for mathematical expressions of socio- 
logical laws and to translate these again into diagrammatic curves. The ‘curve 
of death’’ is no more terrifying than any of the others, which show us our little 
selves caught up in the great streams of destiny. Perhaps some comfort is to be 
found in the reflection that no one curve has its own 
way with us, and that our personality is the point of 
intersection of a myriad of such curves. Professor 
Pearson’s other essays range from witchcraft and the 
‘*Passion Play’’ to woman-labor and Mr. Balfour’s 
metaphysics, and it is only the common evolutionary 
standpoint that gives unity to his suggestive volumes. 

The professor is a free thinker (in two words) of the 
best kind. His paper on ‘Variation in Man and 
Woman ’’ amusingly cites the parrotry of semi-scientific 
writers on evolution as a proof of ‘the very small 
capacity for intellectual variation possessed by the 
literary male.'’ The novelist would have. been an 
example readier to hand. The ‘novelty’’ of most 
‘‘novels’’ is scarcely surface-deep. Mr. W. H. Chesson in «A Great Lie”’ 
has, however, achieved a variation in the perpetual game. His theme is the 
reincarnation of a discontented cripple in the body of an Antinous. There 
is much subtlety in the treatment of what is practically a moral allegory of 
Goodness versus Beauty, or, say, Christianity versus Nictzsch; but the hand- 
ling is unreal, the dialogue is impossible. Now, the strength of an allegory lies 
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in its convincingness as a real story. Bunyan's figures persuade the reader into 
belief of them, despite their obvious allegorical labels. Mr. Chesson gives us so 
many passages that are admirable in themselves that it is a pity his grip over 
the real world is not greater. That he understands it (though he cannot yet 


reproduce it in speaking figures) one quotation will show: ‘Two elderly spin- 
er angular creatures with their bird-like contours ..... at home in 
hotels and genteel boarding-houses..... . initiates in the delicate unrealities of 


the metropolis; accustomed to speak half-truths in well-bred English and prettily 
—inaccurate French, or Italian, perhaps—or even German, if a little music were 
thrown in to counteract the words. As for music, Mendelssohn ohne Worte was 
just the thing.’’ The same defect of vague visualization mars ‘‘ The House of 
Dreams,’’ an anonymous work attributed to a clerical novelist, which aspires to 


Lig 6g assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men,” 


but only succeeds in restating the eternal puzzle with a yearning poetry. The 
ultra-Christian conception of the Deity as perpetually on a cosmic cross, though 
fine imaginatively, exaggerates «the pain of the world."’ 

In «*Gods and Their Makers,"’ on the other hand, we have a story which is 
pretty and sufficing, irrespective of whether or not it carries an allegorical signifi- 
cance. It is only occasionally that Mr. John Lane’s young men and women hit 
the mark, but Mr. Lawrence Housman is justified of his originality. Mr. Lane's 
prize specimen, ‘George Egerton,’’ has put forth a successor to ‘‘ Keynotes’’ and 
‘‘Discords,’’ entitled (in continuance of the musical metaphor) «‘ Symphonies.”’ 
1 hear it shows no falling-off, but I have not yet seen it. Mr. Francis Thomp- 
son’s ‘*New Poems’ (published in America by Copeland & Day, of Boston) attest 
that those of us who ventured to give him the rare and sacred title of ‘ poet”’ 
were not premature. His genius still runs riot, but «the Shakespearian fertility 
and boldness of metaphor,’’ which I noted in my first introduction of him in 
these pages, is even more in evidence. There is the very accent of Shakespeare 


in such lines as— 
**Here I shake off 
The bur o' the world, man’s congregation shun, 
And to the antique order of the dead, 
I take the tongueless vows."’ 


Life is too short and, as I have complained elsewhere, has too many ‘vexed 
questions '’ to allow me to summon up much interest in the Burton controversy. 
Whether Sir Richard was or was not dismissed 

f7’) o from his Damascus consulate through his wife's 
(—-_ meddling; whether Miss Stisted’s charges are or 

are not «the outcome of a jealous imagination”’ 
(as Mr. W. H. Wilkins complains in the auto- 
biography he has edited under the title of 
‘‘The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton’’), does 
not greatly exercise me; nor shall I anato- 
mise the motives which made the widow burn 
Sir Richard’s translation of the sensuous 
‘« Scented Garden’’ for his soul’s sake and at the 
loss of six thousand guineas offered by a pub- 
lisher. But two more large volumes about the 
romantic high- born creature :‘who would rather 
have a crust and a tent with you, Richard, than 
be queen of all the world’’ are quite dispropor- 
tionate, especially as her «‘Life’’ has no par- 
ticular excellence as literature, whatever its 
interest as a human panorama. ‘Though I have not been able to read them 
all myself, new books by Hoenung (‘My Lord Duke’’), Morley Roberts 
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(‘« Maurice Quain’’), Frankfort Moore (‘ The Jessamy Bride"’), R. Hichens (‘« Flames”’), 
and « Litanies of Life,'’’ by Kathleen Watson, have all won more or less success. 
The curious preface to the new edition of «Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’’ should interest 
the author of «‘The Principles of Psychology,’’ Mr. William James, whose new 
book, ‘‘The Will to Believe,’’ will delight all who care for profound thought 
lucidly, even wittily, expressed. The trouble is that American books have rarely 
any tang of America—and «‘ Mademoiselle Blanche,’’ by John D. Barry, is as 
French in its qualities of style and structure as in its title. There is more 
of America in « Yekl,”’ though the New York Ghetto is not strongly differ- 
entiated from that of London, except by its far greater size. Mr. Cahan’s book 
by no means pretends to be a picture of this many-sided microcosm, but its 
modest object is fulfilled with admirable skill. I. ZANGWILL. 


2INGLAND’S Responsibility for Loss of Life by 

=} Famine.—lIt is impossible for the editor of THE CosMOPOLITAN 
to reply personally to the many letters received from admirers of 
Queen Victoria regarding the frontispiece which appeared in the July 
issue. A point justly raised was that Mr. Hawthorne's article in 
the July number did not seem to bear out the severity of the edi- 
torial comment. A widely-extended plague is, indeed, a difficult 
thing for even the best organization to handle. It was not, however, to the 
plague that reference was intended, but to the famine which had carried off at the 
time of his visit eight millions of people, and from which at least twenty 
millions were destined to perish. 

If a plague is difficult, a famine is simple. It involves no elements except a 
governmental appropriation sufficiently large to relieve suffering. 

England boasts that she is the richest nation on the earth. While India starved, 
food was rotting in American granaries and could have been bought at prices never 
so low before. 

Jt may be set down as an axiom that the Christian nation acquiring territory 
by conquest or purchase assumes the undoubted responsibility of protecting the lives 
of the people so added to its population. There is no complaint that the English 
treasury is not full; that food may not be had in abundance, and that the prob- 
lem of logistics is not of the very simplest character. 

Upon what ground, then, does England, as a nation, justify its indifference 
while twenty millions of its people are perishing of want almost within sight of 
the English locomotives which could so easily transport a part of the world’s 
over-abundance ? 

What would the English people say of the German Emperor if, with stores 
so abundant that he knew not how to bring about their consumption, he per- 
mitted twenty millions of his people to die in the awful tortures of starvation ? 
If at such a time he held jubilee and carnival, would they not say that Nero 
fiddling while Rome burned was a gentle and gracious emperor in comparison to 
him who could revel while twenty millions were being tortured to death ? 

The fact that these subjects of the Queen are of a different color from the 
English people—that they are themselves poor, and that their territory is a dis- 
tant one—constitutes not the slightest excuse for existing conditions. 

Here is the situation : , 

England assumed the government of India in order to extract from its people 
some hundreds of millions to be added to already large English fortunes. 

England is amply able to provide a hundred times over for every starving East 
Indian. 

England spends millions in jubilation while, under the feeble pretense of relief, 
she permits these people to die in agonies drawn out over months. 

The intention of England is deliberate, and now that The Cosmopolitan has 
shown this almost inconceivable reality, the tortures inflicted will be continued with 
the full knowledge of the Queen and every subject, and a corresponding responsibility. 














ANNOUNCEMENT.—A COSMOPOLITAN UNIVERSITY. 


Five years have elapsed since the inauguration by THE COSMOPOLITAN of an 
educational movement of the most far-reaching importance, destined to bring 
literature and art of the highest character within easy reach of every household. 
The publishing world of that time regarded the reduction of the price of the mag- 
azine to twelve and a half cents as a step certain to result in failure, but per- 
fection in organization and machinery for turning out magazines in quantities 
never before heard of, resulted in success: a year later other publications followed 
suit and the price was brought to ten cents. 

We have now arrived at another stage in the evolution of the magazine. 
The wide discussion of the educational question, brought about by the series 
now being published, has suggested: a new field of usefulness for THE Cosmo- 
POLITAN. Many letters have been received from men and women saying, in 
effect : «‘ Your discussion is for the few thousands who have the fortune requisite 
for training at the great universities. What of us, the millions, who have the 
desire for broader education than that given by the public schools—who seek 
enlightenment and mental growth, yet have not the means for entrance at the 
universities? Why should not THE CosMOPOLITAN enlarge its sphere, and take 
in hand an organization which will provide for the intellectual necessities of 
this large class?’’ 

Following out the suggestions thus made, the question presented itself seri- 
ously as to why should our schemes of education be based upon the student giving 
up his entire time to study? Why should not provision be made for a liberal 
education for the many who, while forced to work, are yet willing and anxious 
to study and require only wise direction ? 

Impressed with these views, the matter was carefully gone over. Subsequently 
the outline of a plan was submitted to several gentlemen of experience and 
wisdom, and received their cordial approval as likely to be of the widest public 
service. Still later the subject was advanced to the stage of considering the 
question of ways and means. 

The end of it all is that the position as President of this new university 
has been tendered to one of the most distinguished men now at the head of a 
great college, and assurances have been received that it will meet with a 
favorable response if he can be relieved from his present position. It is hoped 
that the final announcement can be made in the September CosmMopoLiTaANn. ‘This 
name, which we then hope to give, will be accepted by the public as a guaranty 
of success. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN itself has undertaken to provide the necessary funds for 
carrying on the establishment until such a time as persons of fortune, recogniz- 
ing the character of the undertaking, shall place at the disposal of the President 
endowments sufficient to cover the widest field of usefulness. 

In brief, the plan is to place at the head of the organization an educational 
mind of the first ability, who will meet the problems to be solved under the con- 
ditions prevailing in this year 1897. The President will be aided by an Advisory 
Board of Ten, drawn, so far as may be possible, from the most advanced minds of 
the country. 

The course of studies will be worked out with reference to the real needs of men 
and women in the various walks of life; and will be designed not only to produce 
broader minds, more cultivated intellects and give greater fitness for special lines of 
work, but to make better citizens, better neighbors and give a happier, higher type 
of man and womanhood. 


All instruction blanks, examination papers, official circulars, etc., will be furnished free. There 
will be no charge of any kind made to the student, all expenses being borne, for the present, by THE 
COSMOPOLITAN. No conditions, except pledge of a given number of hours study, will attach to the en- 
trance of students upon the rolls of The Cosmopolitan University. The University work will be formally 
opened on September ist. Meanwhile students desiring to enter upon a course will forward to The 
Cosmopolitan University, New York, the following information: 1st Name and address; 2d. Previous 
courses of study; 3d, Occupation in life; 4th, Purpose for which education is sought; sth, Studies which 
the applicant desires to pursue. 
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